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Notes. 
ORIGIN OF OUR CASTLES. 

It is commonly conceived that the castles in 
this country are of Norman origin, but I own it 
has always appeared to me that they are chiefly of 
Roman origin ; of course, with numerous additions 
in Norman times. It admits of positive proof that 
many of them are of Roman origin, and these so 
resemble others in the style of construction and 
masonry that the number must be very large indeed of 
castles originally Roman, though afterwards more 
or less Norman. First, there clearly were many 
castles in Roman times. Richard of Cirencester 
says there can be no doubt truly : “ Plurima insuper 
habebant Romani in Britannis castella, suis queque 
muris, turribus, portis et repugulis munita” (Iter., 
xviii.). Beyond all doubt, the Normans had a 
regular system of castrametation, which they 
followed in all their chief stations, where they had 
castra, fortresses or fortified camps. And it is 
certain that the terminations caster and cester de- 
note a Roman station, and are derived from castrum 
or castra. That being so, it should follow that all 
the cities or towns so called were Roman stations, 
and had Roman fortresses or castles; and it is 
beyond a doubt, that in many of them it was so. 
Thus, perfect Roman towns may be seen in Col- 
chester, Gloucester, Winchester, Castor (near Nor- 








wich), and Chester, and at most of these places, as 
at Colchester, there are the remains of a castle 
with Roman masonry. In the course of ages, no 
doubt, many of the Roman castles may have be- 
comedestroyed ; but it is believed that in every place 
having either of the terminations above mentioned 
there are, or were, traces of a Roman castle or 
fortification. Take, for instance, Rochester, or, as 
Bede calls it, “ Rhof’s cester, from one that was 
formerly the chief man of it” (B. ii. c. 3). The 
Saxons built no castles: their edifices, such as they 
were, would be of wood ; they were of a wandering, 
predatory character, apter at destroying than at 
building. Their churches, certainly, were of wood ; 
and there is no mention of a castle erected in Saxon 
times. This Rhof, no doubt, was a Saxon, but 
the cester, or castle, was of Roman origin. Those 
who look at its massive foundations cannot doubt 
that they are of Roman masonry, though added to, 
no doubt, long afterwards in Norman times. The 
number of places having this termination, or one 
derived from it, is very considerable: Leicester, 
Worcester, Manchester (a place of Roman origin, 
though supposed to be so modern), Cirencester, 
Chichester, Gloucester, Winchester, Ilchester, Tow- 
cester, Doncaster, Dorchester, Tadcaster, &c. To 
these must be added places ending in ‘eter, as 
Uttoxeter, Exeter, and others, for these were 
derived from cester ; and thus in old books, as in 
the Year-books, Exeter is spelt Excestre. It 
would be very interesting to search carefully in 
these places for traces of Roman masonry, or of 
Roman castrametation. In some of them, no 
doubt, the castles have disappeared, but in many 
they remain. And they remain in some not 
having that appellation ; foryinstance, Lewes and 
Dover. No one can examine Lewes without 
seeing traces of Roman castrametation, and there 
is a castle the basis of which is Roman masonry, 
At Dover, beyond all doubt, the castle is of Roman 
origin, for the chronicler mentions that the Con- 
queror took the castle, and describes its site ; 
“ Situm est ad castellum in rupe mari contigua” 
(Pict., 137). No one will find any trace of castle- 
building in Saxon times, and Dover was a Roman 
station. W. F. F. 
DE MESCHIN—DE MESCHINES, EARLS OF 
CHESTER. 

This refugee family returned to England in the 
seventeenth century. There is no doubt they 
were formerly Earls of Chester (in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries). In Dictionnaire de la No- 
blesse, par M. de la Chenaye-Desbois, 1775, tom. x. 
p. 77, we find— 

** Meschin, en Poitou. 
connue, des le xii* siécle, par 
accompagnerent Godefro a Bouillon au voyage de la 
Terre-Sainte. Mesnard Meschin, chevalier, fit une dona- 
tion aux moines de l’Isle d’Aix le 11 Nov. 1216, en pré- 


Ancienne noblesse militaire, 
plusieurs de ce nom qui 
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sence de Messire Meschin et de plusieurs autres. Guil- 
laume Meschin vivoit en 1364. Bene les Réles des bans 
et arriere-bans des provinces de Poitou, Saintonge et 
Angoumois tenu sous Louis XI. en 1467, par Yvon du 
Fou, chev. Chambellan du Roi ; sous Charles VIII. en 
1491 par Jaques De Beaumont, Seigneur de Bersuire, 
grand-sénéchal de Poitou; et sous Francois I. en 1533 
ar M. de Jarnac, ou trouve plusieurs hommes d'armes et 
enniiniess du nom de Meschin, entr’autres Pierce et 
Eustache Meschin qui passerent a la montre faite de 26 
Nov. 1491. Nicholas Meschin vivoit en 1569. 

“ Les troubles de Religion ont fait perdre a la branche 
qui subsiste en France, les titres primordiaux qu'un, frere 
ainé enleva, en sortant du Royaume pour setablir 
en Angleterre, ou sa descendance subsiste encore A ce 
que nous croyons, dans V... de Meschin, colonel in 1755 
dun Regiment en garnison & Gibraltar, ou dans sa pos- 
terité. C'est ce qui fait que nous ne pouvons donner une 
filiation suivee de cette Famille, que dupuis Charles de 
Meschin apres. 

“ Armand de Meschin, capitaine de cavalerie, fut tué A 
la bataille de Coutras en Guienne en 1587. 

“Charles de Meschin (descendu de Jui) de la religion 
P.R., capitaine de cavalerie, s’establit A la Rochelle et 
épousa Elizabeth Dezert de la méme ville. I] eut : Josué, 
quit suit ; et Jeremie rapporté apres. 

“ Josué de Meschin, Lieutenant dans la marine, épousa 
en 1667 Damoiselle Judith Faure, fille de feu David Faure et 
Marie Bruslé du lieu de Tonnay-Charente. C’est ce Josué 
de Meschin qui passa en Angleterre et emporta en 
Vabsence de son frere cadet, les titres et papiers de la 
Famille. I] y mourut et laissa posterité, qui y subsiste 
comme nous l’avons dit. 

“ Jeremie de Meschin, son frere cadet, Ecuyer, capitaine 
des vaisseaux du Roi, le Saint-Jean-Baptiste et le Fan- 
faron, sous les ordres du Chev. de Chateaurenaud, Chef 
d’Escadre. Sa majesté en 1686 lui enjoinit de se rendre a 
St. Jean d’Angely en St. Saintonge et au pays d’ Aunis pour 
contenir les matelots de la Religion P. R. et nouveaux 
convertis, les empécher de quitter le Royaume et 
remaner les esprits que quelques personnes mal inten- 
tionnées pourroient avoir aliénés. ecu Judith Papot, 
fille d’Antoine et de Marie Langlois de la Rochelle. De ce 
mariage vint— 

“Jeremie de Meschin II. Chevalier de Saint Louis, 
né 1674, Capitaine des vaisseaux du Roi. Il est un 
des officiers de Marine, qui de son tems ait le plus 
commandé de vaisseaux du Roi, épousa 1699 Anne 
de Manay, fille de Guillaume de Manay et d’Anne 
Drapeau, de la ville de Tonnay-Charente. Dece mariage 
vint : 1. Guillame mort 1700. 2. Etienne peri en 1727 
3. Guillaume qui suit. 4. Andre mort en 1729. 5, Anne- 
Angelique mort Religieuse, 1727. 6. Marie Anne, mariée 
& Louis Calixte de Rorthais, chevalier, Seigneur de St. 
Hilaire, de la Guessiere, &c. Chevalier de St. Louis. 

*‘Guillaume de Meschin, Chevalier de St. Louis, 
capitaine des vaisseaux du Roi, né 1711. “Il fait 21 cam- 
pagnes sur mer et s'est retiré en 1762 aprés 34 ans de 
service, épousa en 1742 Elisabeth, fille de Dominique de 
Vizien de la Pallue, Ecuyer. Issus: 1 Armand qui suit. 
2 Marie Jeanne, épousa 1760 haut et puissant Seigneur 
Francois de Connan, chevalier, Seigneur de Conezac, en 
Périgord, Chevalier de St. Louis. 

“ Armand-Antoine de Meschin, chevalier de St. Louis, 
né en 1759. 

“Les armes: Mazur, & une croix potencce d'argent. 
Elles etoient ci-devant surmontée d'un casque orné de 
lambrequins. Et le cimier etoit wne levrette naissante.” 


This is condensed from three quarto pages, which 
M. de la Chenaye-Desbois devotes to his account 
of the family, 





Poitou is now the departments of Vendée, Deux 
Sévres, and Vienne.* 

The family surname of the Earls of Chester was 
De Meschines, or De Meschin, and as these earls 
were Viscounts Bayeux, governors of Abrincis, and 
one of them Duke of Bretagne, or Brittany (Dug- 
dale, Bar., 41), all contiguous to the Province of 
Poitou; and, moreover, as one of them had grants 
in Poitou, a strong at priori presumption thence 
arises that this Poitou family of De Meschin is 
descended from the Earls of Chester. 

The De Meschin family was famous for the 
number of knights which it sent to the Crusades ; 
and Dugdale mentions that Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, in the Holy Land, being “ general of the 
Christian army, did glorious things” (Bar., 43). 

As to the meaning of the name De Meschin, the 
late Lord Audley, an accomplished antiquary, 
on one occasion brought a pedigree of the Audley 
fumily to my chambers, in which he pointed out to 
me that one of the Norman Earls of Rossmar (a 
title which his lordship claimed) was called Le 
Meschin, the meaning of which he considered was 
a man dangerous to meddle with, in short, a 
“Tartar ”—the idea expressed by the motto, Nemo 
me impune lacessit. 

The first Act on the Scottish Statute Book shows 


that Meschin was the surname of the Earls of 
Chester; it is the Charter of Strathanet (since 
called Annandale: original in Brit. Mus. Cart. 


Antigq., xviii. 45) to Robert de Brus—“ Usque ad 
divisam Radulphi Meschines . . cum omnibus 
illis consuetudinibus quas Radulphus Meschin 
unquam habuit in carduillis” (Acts of Scotland, 
1844 edition, vol. i. p. 82, p. 47 n. 12). 

Hugh, Earl of Chester, who died in 1119, made 
a charter to St. Werburge. Among the witnesses 
to it are “Ranulfo de Meschines et Willielmo 
fratre suo, Osberno de Meschines, Hugone filio 
Osberni et Willielmo fratre ejus” (Ormerod’s 
Chesh ire, i. 17 . 

Randle de Micines, or De Meschines, Earl of 
Chester, who died 1128, also gave a charter to the 
Abbey of St. Werburge. It is witnessed, among 
others, by “Willielmo Meschini, Hugonis filii 
Osberni, Osberni filii Hugonis” (Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
i. 19). This William was brother to the Earl of 
Chester. 

In 110] there was a convention between Hen. I. 
and Robert, Count of Flanders. Among those 
that guaranteed the execution of the convention 
on behalf of Hen, I. was “ Ranulphus Meschines” 
(1 Rymer, Fed., 1739, p. 2), first cousin to that 
monarch, and ancestor to the Earls of Chester. 

Tos. DE MEscHIN. 

The Temple. 

* Poitou became subject to the English crown by the 
marriage of Hen. II., in 1152, to Eleanor, daughter and 
heir to William, Duke of Aquitaine. 
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“ BROKER.” 


at least three 
this word, I may, perhaps, be allowed to sug- 


As derivations are current of 
gest a fourth. Broker is admitted on all hands 
to be intimately connected with the Lew Lat. 
brocarius, and is, I believe, derived from it. The 
only meaning given by Ducange to brocarius is 
“ proxeneta, interpres et consiliarius contractuum : 
Anglis broker” ; but, from the only passage*-which 
he quotes in illustration of the word, it would seem 
that the brocarius had originally some connexion 
with the wine trade. I suggest, therefore, that 
brocarius is derived from the Low Lat. broca (Fr. 
broche), a tap,t or brocust (or brochus, Fr. broc) a 
jug or pot ; and if so, it would mean a man who 
had to do with a tap, jug, or pot. Now, Ducange 
gives vinum venditum ad brocam (and also ad tap- 
pam) as meaning wine sold in small quantities ; 
and in Cotgrave I find vendre vin & broche inter- 
preted “to retaile or draw wine ; to utter or sell it 
by pot-fulls.”"§ <A would, therefore, 
originally have meant one who sold wine, and per- 
haps other alcoholic liquids, from the tap or by the 
jug 7. ¢., in retail—our tapster. And hence, by an 
easy transition, the word would come to mean a 
retail-dealer generally. In favour of this view is 
the Fr. brocanteur, which still is used to mean a 
“retailer of second-hand goods,” and is derived by 
Ducange from abbrocamentum|| (also from broca), 
on which he remarks, “ Angl. abbrochement, Gall. 
Achat en gros et vente en détail.” Littré adopts 
this derivation, and says that brocanteur is con- 
nected with the Eng. “ to broke,” but he concludes 
with the disheartening “ origine inconnue.”{ From 
this meaning of buyer and seller on his own ac- 
count, broker might easily have acquired the 
meaning which it now commonly has, of one who 
buys and sells for others ; but, indeed, even now 
it is apparently sometimes used of one who buys 


brocarius 


* “Statuimus quod brocarii sint electi per communiam 
vill, qui dabunt singulis annis unum dolium vini.” 

+ The derivation of broca itself is uncertain. Diez 
now refers it to the Gaelic brog=an awl (see Jamieson, 
s.v.), and certainly its primary notion seems to have been 
that of something solid, narrow, and sharp pointed, as 
may be gathered from the meanings spike, tooth, point, 
spit, and sharp-pointed stake, assigned to it, amongst 
others, by Ducange. The meaning of “ doliaris fistula,” 
or hollow tap, which he also gives it, and which I make 
use of here, is, therefore, no doubt a secondary one. 

7 Like cellarius, a butler or steward, from cella ; and 
pannarius, a cloth dealer, from pannus. 

He seems to have taken broche, a spit or a tap,—broc, 
a pot, in this instance, but the Lat. broca seems also to 
have meant a vessel of some kind, and the Ital. brocca 
still—the Fr. broc, so that the Fr. broche may, possibly, 
at one time, have been used—broc. 

|| Brocanteur is, of course, the Lat. brocator, with an 
inserted, as in the Fr. galantine from gelatina. (See my 
note on jongleurs, 4" 8. x. 302.) Brocator is not given by 
Ducange, but he gives abrocator—brocarius. 

{ That is to say, Littré was unable to see that abroca- 
mentum, as he spells it, was connected with broca. 








and sells on his own account, for Webster defines 
merchandise-broker as “one who buys and sells 
goods.” 

A still better explanation of the word, however, 
may, I think, be derived from the consideration of 
other words of the same family given by Ducange. 
These are abrocator and abrocare, both evidently 
from broca. Abrocator he defines “ proxeneta, 
pararius, Gall. courtier.* Hine forte vox nota 
brocanteur ” (see note But this is precisely the 
definition he gives of brocarius, and, therefore, 
abrocator But abrocator is manifestly 
derived from abrocare, and to this he gives the 
meaning of “ perforare, Gall. mettre en perce, fistu- 
lam dolio apponere, a Gallico broche.” He should 
rather have said from broca. Abrocare is, there- 
fore, exactly our to broach, or, as it was in old Eng., 
to abroach. Abrocator, therefore (and, therefore, 
probably, also brocarius), is, literally, one who 
broaches casks, and hence, metaphorically, one who 
broaches a business, sets it agoing, a negotiator, 
and so a broker. Wedgwood quotes a form abro- 
carius (=brocarius) from the Liber Albus, and 
this form is strongly in favour of my view. Mahn, 
too (in Webster), gives, s. v. broke, an old Eng. 
abbrochment, to which he assigns the meaning of 
brokage, negotiation; and the same word is, as I 
have shown, quoted by Ducange, s. v. abbrocamen- 
tum. Broker, therefore, according to this view= 
broacher.t F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


brocar ius. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
(4 S. xii. 84.) 
Taking the sentence from Arthur Warwick’s 
Minutes quoted by 8. piecemeal, Shak- 
spearian analogy could easily be found for the 
whole of it ; and I add one by way of illustra- 
tion :— 
“ But in the winter of my need.” — Warwick. 
** Now is the winter of our discontent.”"—Shakspeare. 
« They leave me naked.” — Warwick. 
“* Have left me naked (to my enemies ).”—Shakspeare. 
3ut this is arbitrary, and, if pursued, would land 
us in a charge of plagiarism, of the most tinkering 
description, against Warwick, which neither of 
us, I dare say, would be prepared to defend. For 
the complete sentence,—“ Now is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious summer by the son of 


Spare 


* Courtier—our broker. 

+ The k—or, perhaps, I should rather say, the hard ¢ 
(for the old Eng. form is brocowr)—remained in broker, 
because broker was either formed from brocarius direct, 
or else came to us through the French at a time when 
the Lat. c had not become ch in French. Broker is, 
therefore, probably, an olderform than broacher, which, 
with to broach, came to us through the Fr. brocher. 
Comp. candle and chandler, camp, campaign, and cham- 
pagne, cant and chant, &c., and see my note on “ As- 
cance” in “ N. & Q., 4 8. xi. 472. 
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York,”—there is no analogy in the quotation from 
Spare Minutes, but the very opposite ; and I sub- 
mit therefore that S.’s analogy is deficient in pro- 
priety. I should place the entire quotation rather 
as a parallel to the proverb—* Prosperity gains 
friends, and adversity tries them” (4° 8. x. 14, 77; 
4" S. xi. 58). OYLE Entwistz, F.R.H.S. 
Farnworth, Bolton. 


If it is worth while to bring together as “ analo- 
gous” expressions of Shakspeare’s and those of 
authors writing twenty years after his death, S. 
might have matched his quotation from Arthur 
Warwick’s Spare Minutes, 1637, more strikingly. 

Here is his quotation, “ Whiles the sap of main- 
tenance lasts, my friends swarme in abundance, 
but in the winter of my need, they leave me naked.” 

Here is mine, in analogy :— 

“ But myself, 

Who had the world as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men 

At duty, more than f could frame employment ; 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter's brush 

Fell from their boughs and deft me open, bare 

For every storm that blows ;—I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is some burthen.” 

Timon of Athens, Act iv. se. 3. 


The theme as well as the phrase. ERE. 
My note applied to the gilly-flower itself, not to 
Perdita’s immediate and secondary allusion, which 
is, no doubt, correctly explained, if indeed it wanted 
any explanation, by Mr. Hunter, and by Steevens 
before os In the Winter’s Tale, as well as in the 
Paradise of Daintie Devises, and other works of 
the Elizabethan period, we find the gilly-flower 
surrounded by erotic allusions. I simply en- 
deavoured to show the reason. 
‘ C. Exttior Browse. 





Lawrence Lawrence.—In the Herald and 
Genealogist for June, 1873, a doubt is expressed 
that Lawrence Lawrence, of Jamaica, was from New 
England ; and implied, whether he was not a native 
of Jamaica. And the same writer ridicules the 
idea that his daughter, Mrs. Catherine Francklyn, 
who died in London in 1831, could have been 
the granddaughter of his father, Thomas, born in 
1666. 

The first doubt is thus set at rest:— 

* Island Secretary's Off., Jamaica. Entered 20th Jan., 
1743.—George IT. by letters patent, signed by Governor 
Trelawney on 6th Jany., 1734, ‘grants,’ &c., to Lawrence 


Lawrence, ‘in consideration of his having transported 
himself with his servants and slaves to our Island of 
Jamaica,’ a certain piece of land, on which he is bound 
to keep a certain number of white men; and in the event 
of insurrection, &c., to ‘ serve us and our heirs in arms. 


Lawrence Lawrence was styled Captain in the 
local and family papers (in possession of Rev. — 





Richards, St. Thos. ye Vale, 1864), and his brother 
Thomas is stated to have been Mayor of Phila- 
delphia in 1749. 

wrence Lawrence married Susanna, eldest 
daughter of John Lawrence, whose sister Mary 
was aucestress of Lords Abinger, Stratheden, &c. 

In the will of James Lawrence, of Fairfield, 
Jamaica, recorded May 8th, 1756, reference occurs 
to his nephews and nieces, the children of Lawrence 
Lawrence, who had married his sister Susanna. 

Lawrence Lawrence died 2nd January, 1752 (his 
widow married, thirdly, David Dunbar, and died 
3rd of May, 1765). His will, proved in Jamaica, 
and entered 4th of May, 1753, contains the names 
of his children then living and in infancy, viz., 
1. Lawrence Lawrence. 2. Lemon Lawrence Law- 
rence. 3. Susanna, afterwards Mrs. Patrick Dun- 
bar. 4. Catherine,afterwards Mrs. Francklyn, who 
died in London in 1831 (see her will proved there). 
5. Rachael, afterwards Mrs. Harry Gordon, and 
mother of Ann, wife of Alexander Edgar. 

Mrs. Catherine Francklyn (before mentioned), of 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, London, mar- 
ried, first, Thomas Harding, Esq., and, secondly, 
— Francklyn, Esq. Her will, dated Aug. 18, 
1830, was proved in London, Sept. 21, 1831, by 
her executors, Thomas Hall* and George Lawrence. 
It contains curious genealogical references to her 
relationship to the “ Penn” and other well-known 
families. 

The Rev. Alexander M‘Whorter, Newhaven, 
Connecticut, had, in 1863, the family Bible of 
Thomas Lawrence, said to have been born at Great 
St. Alban’s in 1666. The latter married in 1687, 
when aged twenty-one, Catherine Lewis, and his 
youngest son’s (Lawrence Lawrence) birth is en- 
tered as on Oct. 1, 1700, the father being then 
aged thirty-four. It will thus be seen that there 
is no difficulty in accounting for the period 1666— 
1831. 

The parish registers of Great St. Alban’s do not 
go back as far as 1666, but this does not affect the 
question; for Lawrence Lawrence’s father, so far 
as time is to be considered, might have been born 
even in 1636, and yet have had a granddaughter 
who died in 1831. J. H. L. A, 


Oprous Comparisons: A Snort SERMON: 
Jack Ranpatt, THE Ficuter: Epwix, THE 
Actor, anp His “ Eccenrricitizs.”—The fol- 
lowing lines occur in the witty Tom Crib’s Memo- 
rial to Congress of Thomas Moore :— 


** A pause ensued—till cries of ‘Greason’ 
Brought Bos the poet on his legs soon— 
(My eyes, how prettily Bob writes ! 

Talk of your Camels, Hogs, and Crabs, 
And twenty more such Pidcock frights— 
Bob’s worth a hundred of these dabs : 








* A grand-uncle maternally of the 6th Ear! of Har- 
rington. 
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For a short turn-up at a sonnet, 
A round of odes or Pastoral bout, 

All Lombard Street to nine-pence on it, 

Bobby ’s the boy would clean them out !)” 


The poet adds a note to the penultimate line :-— 


“More usually ‘Lombard Street to a China orange.’ 
There are several of these fanciful forms of betting— 
‘Chelsea College to a sentry-box,’ ‘ Pompey’s Pillar to a 
stick of sealing-wax,’” &c. 

There is an amusing and now hard-to-find little 
book, intituled Jack Randalls Diary; or, Pro- 
ceedings at the House of Call for Genius. Edited 
by Mr. Breakwindow, &c. (1820, sm. 8vo.). 
Moore was acquainted with this, and cites it more 
than once, if I mistake not. He had probably 
read the following note :— 

“Tt was at this battle, between Jack Martin the Baker, 
and the Nonpareil, that Mr. Ranger acquired that 
figurative style of betting that his friends of the fancy 
have so much admired ;—as ‘ Waterloo Bridge to a deal 
= ’;—‘ Burlington Arcade to a slop shop,’” &c. —Page 


Now the inference from this may not improbably 
be, that for this felicitous locution we are indebted 
to the prolific imagination of the Nonrareit him- 
self. Such, however, is not the case ; the formula 
was in use long before the time of the pugilistic 
hero, and the most that he did was to adopt or 
revive it. Thus, the expression is found in an 
axiom,—one of certain “Social Beacons,”—cited 
in The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Comedian, 
&e. By Anthony Pasquin, Esq., 2 vols. (1791), 
8vo. :— 

“When you see a man carrying a child, and his wife 
strutting unencumbered, it is a province to a Seville 
orange, that he is not the father.”—Vol. i. p. 247. 

—and possibly earlier instances may be found. 
Thus much in the interests of philology. It is an 
ungracious task to pluck a single leaf from the 
chaplet that encircles the brow of the once re- 
nowned NonpaReiL,—but if any one can afford to 
spare one, it is surely the hero who fought sixteen 
battles, and was never beaten in one, closing his 
glorious career at the “ Hole in the Wall,” Chancery 


Lane, March 12, 1828, at the all too early age of 


thirty-four. 

I am reminded that restitution may be made to the 
eccentric Epwin of certain other literary wares, at 
all events till a prior claim is set up to the property. 
Among the Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces of William 
Creech (1815, 8vo.), one of the founders of the 
renowned Speculative Society, is an Abridgment 
of a Sermon, which took up an hour in delivering, 
from these words, “ Man is born to trouble,” to the 
following effect :— 

“ My Frienps: 

The subject falls naturally to be divided into three 
heads : 


i. Man’s entrance into the world. 
2. His progress through the world. 
3. His exit from the world; and 











4. Practical reflections from what may be said. 
First then : 
1. Man came into the world naked and bare. 
2. His progress through it is trouble and care. 
3. His exit from it is—none can tell where. 
4. But if he does well here—he'll be well there. 
Now I can say no more, my brethren dear, 
Should I preach on this subject from this time to 
next year. AMEN.” 
. Page 226. 
Now, according to the biographer of Edwin, the 
same sermon was preached by the actor to his 
companions, Remington and Shuter the comedians, 
as shilelah in hand, and “a few shillings” in 
pocket,—not to mention “Georgy the fiddler and 
another child of Phcebus,’—they were wending 
their way on foot from Waterford to Dublin, in 
1766 (vol. i. p. 73). WituiaMm Bares, 
Birmingham 


James Prince Les, Bishop or MANCHESTER. 
—Shortly after the decease of the Right Reverend 
James Prince Lee, D.D., F.R.S., &c., first Bishop 
of Manchester, the accompanying satirical epitaph 
was inserted in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times of Wednesday, March 16, 1870 :— 

“The following is being handed about among the 
Clergy of the Diocese. We do not know that we are at 
liberty to name its author, but there can be no harm in 
saying that he is neither a Radical nor a Dissenter :— 

EpitaPH. 

Here lies a Right Rev. Father in God, 

Who ne’er spoil'd his children by sparing the rod ; 

Who took not his pattern from Him who when living, 

Was large-hearted, merciful, meek and forgiving ; 

But preferring in strife to work out his salvation ; 

Made quarrels and scoldings his Christian vocation ; 

And, in mind, of the pedagogue’s narrowest span, 

Held the birch the sole nostrum for governing man. 

Would you edit a book without learning or brains! 

You have only to study his Barrow’s Remains. 

Are you seeking your posthumous venom to spill ! 

You cannot do better than copy his Will.” 

Dr. Lee was a son of the late Mr. Stephen Lee, 
Secretary and Librarian to the Royal Society. He 
was born July 28, 1804, consecrated Bishop of 
Manchester, January 23, 1848, at Whitehall, by 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of Chester 
and Worcester, and died December 24, 1869, at 
Mauldeth Hall, Lancashire, formerly the episcopal 
residence, but now the seat of William Romaine 
Callender, Esq., J.P., D.L. 

SouTHERNWOOD. 


“Srray Leaves, containing Translations from 
the German Poets,” &c.. London, 1827.—Since I 
put forth, anonymously, in 1827, a small volume 
with this title (borrowed from Herder’s Zerstreute 
Blitter), the title (Stray Leaves) seems to have 
become a popular one ; for before my adopting it 
Iam not aware of any publication that bears it. 
My little volume has long been out of print with 
this title, although partially reprinted in 1838 with 
another title. Confusion must, no doubt, occur 
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sometimes from books having the same descriptive 

title-page ; and it seems odd that authors should 

not aim at originality, as I did in being indebted 

to a foreign source, and not copy titles that may 

lead to mistakes. Jonn Macray. 
Oxford. 


“(ConrirMATION oF Arms.”—A note on this 
subject may not be uncalled for. One frequently 
observes a grant of armorial bearings thus de- 
scribed. The consequence is, that a casual reader 
of heraldic literature might suppose that such 
arms had been of immemorial use in a family, and 
that their registration only had been neglected. 
Such a might where an ancient 


CASE oecur 


Scotch family had ignored the well-known Act of 


James VI. (LL). Qy. Was the matriculation 
noticed in Misce Ul. Ge nealogica et Hi raldica, Nos. 
28, 29—356, not simply a grant of arms ? Sp. 


“ HourrPELtanDe.”—A curious example of the 
different sources from which a word may be derived, 
and how the meaning of it may vary at different 
times, will perhaps be interesting. De Roquefort 
says, in explanation of this word, that it is 

“Sorte de vétement lourd et fait d'une étoffe grossi¢cre 
laquelle contient beaucoup de petites houppes. Ce nom 
a été donné A une cape de berger et de voyageur, faite 
de cuir, pour les prémunir contre la pluie ; a un habit de 
femme ; 4 une sorte de casaque 4 manches courtes. Huet 
dérive ce mot de la province d’Uplande, en Suéde, d’ou 
nous seroit venu ce vétement. Au surplus, ce mot est 
assez ancien dans notre langue ; on le trouve dans |’in- 
ventaire des meubles de Charles V., dans les sermons de 
Saint Vincent de Ferrier, en parlant de Saint Elizabeth : 
Fecit sibi magnas hopulandas ut gentes dicerent.” 

From this it would appear that the “ Houppe- 
lande” was originally a garment of many capes, 
like our coachman’s coat, and after passing into a 
leathern waterproof, ended by having short sleeves, 
but no cape at all. We may, however, in opposi- 
tion to Huet, observe that “hopalanda” is a Spanish 
word, signifying a tunic or close coat with a long 
train to it, and that the “hopa,” of a somewhat 
similar shape, is said to have been worn by the 
Romans. The houppelande, without sleeves, more- 
over, was worn in France in the fifteenth century, 
but it had then arm-holes. Ratrpn N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


Napo.ron’s Use or Syurr.—A passage in Dr. 
Kenealy’s speech for the defendant in the present 
Tichborne Trial will probably create or confirm in 
the minds of thousands of readers an erroneous im- 

ression respecting the personal habits of the great 

apoleon. Roger Tichborne is described as one 
who “carried snuff about, not like an ordinary 
man, but in his waistcoat pocket, like Napoleon.” 
With regard to this alleged habit, his private 
secretary, De Bourienne, in his Life of Napoleon 
(London, 1831), affords us the following unequivocal 
statement :— 





*« All that has been said about Bonaparte’s immoderate 
use of snuff has no more foundation in truth than his 
pretended partiality for coffee. It is true that at an early 
period of his life he began to take snuff, but it was very 
sparingly, and always out of a box ; and if he bore any 
resemblance to Frederick the Great, it was not by filling 
his waistcoat pockets with snuff, for, I must again ob- 
serve, he carried his notions of personal neatness to a 
fastidious degree.” —( Vol. i., p. 312.) 

We find the common opinion contradicted in an 
equally positive manner by Constant, the Em- 
peror’s valet :— 

“Tt has been alleged that his Majesty took an inordi- 
nate deal of snuff, and that in order to take it with the 
greater facility he carried it in his waistcoat pockets, which 
for that purpose were lined with leather. This is alto- 
gether untrue. The fact is, the Emperor never took 
snuff except from a snuff-box, and though he used a good 
deal, he actually took but very little. He would fre- 
quently hold the snuff-box to his nose, merely to smell 
the snuff; at other times he would take a pinch, and, 
after smelling it for a moment, he would throw it away. 
Thus it frequently happened that the spot where he was 
sitting or standing was strewed with snuff ; but his hand- 
Kerchiefs, which were of the finest cambric, were scarcely 
ever soiled. He had a great collection of snuff-boxes ; 
but those which he preferred were of dark tortoise-shell, 
lined with gold, and ornamented with cameos or antique 
medals in gold or silver. Their form was a narrow oval, 
with hinged lids. He did not like round boxes, because 
it was necessary to use both hands to open them, and in 
this operation he not unfrequently let the box or the lid 
fall. His snuff was generally very coarse rappee, but he 
sometimes liked to have several kinds of snuff mixed 
together.”— Mémoires de Constant, vol. ii., p. 87. 

J. H. I. Oaxkwey. 


REMARKABLE Eprrapu.—On a brass plate let 
into a stone slab in the chancel floor of the small 
church of Clapham, Sussex, just admirably restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, is the following inscription, 
which in adulation, reaching to the uttermost limit 
of hyperbolism, is a specimen so unique as to 
deserve some place of record more enduring even 
than the “ monumentum ere perennius”; and know- 
ing of no repository more suitable, I offer it to the 
custody of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Here Lyeth the Body of Wilhelmina Shelley 
who departed this Life the 21st of March 1772 
Aged Twenty three Years. 
She was a pattern for the World to follow 
such a being both in form and mind 
perhaps never existed before 
A most dutiful, affectionate, and Virtuous Wife 
A most tender and Anxious parent 
A most sincere and constant Friend 
A most amiable and elegant companion 
Universally Benevolent, generous, and humane 
The Pride of her own Sex, 
the admiration of ours 
She lived universally belov’d, and admir’d 
She died as generally rever’d, and regretted 
a loss felt by all who had the happiness 
of knowing Her, by none to be compar’d 
to that of her disconsolate, affectionate, — 
Loving, & in this World everlastingly Miserable 
Husband, Sir Jony Suetiey, who has 
Caused this inscription to be Engrav’d. 
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Tradition says that the “ everlastingly Miserable 

Husband” married again within the year. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

[More than three years had elapsed when Sir John 
Shelley married (in 1775) his second wife, Elizabeth 
Woodcock; by whom he had three daughters, all of 
whom died unmarried. By his first wife, Wilhelmina 
(Newnham) he had one child, a son (John), by whom he 
was succeeded, in 1783. It was this first wife who brought 
the Maresfield Park estate into the Shelley family. | 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


French Porm.—Can any of your readers fur- 
nish me with correct information concerning the 
accompanying poem? It is said to have been 
written on the death of one Colonel de Beaumanoir, 
a native of Bretagne, who was killed in a.p. 1749, 
while defending Pondicherry against the English. 
He was buried the same night by a few faithful 
followers, in the north bastion of the fortress, and 
the next day the fleet sailed with the remainder of 
the garrison for Europe. I have been told that the 
poem is to be found in the Appendix to the 
Memoirs of Lally Tolendal, by his son. The last- 
named work is, however, not in the British Museum 
Library, nor in the Libraries of the India Office 
and Royal Asiatic Society, though there are other 
works in these libraries concerning the French 
governor, Lally Tolendal. The French poem is, 
as you will perceive, an almost word for word 
rendering of Wolfe’s Burial of Sir John Moore at 
Corunna, and the question therefore is, whether the 
English or the French poem is the original. If any 
of your readers can answer this question, they can 
perhaps also inform me in what library the Memoirs 
of Lally Tolendal is to be found; or, supposing 
that the French poem is only a clever parody, 
when, and by whom, it was written? 

1, 

“ Ni le son du tambour, ni la marche funébre, 
Ni le feu des soldats, ne marque son départ ; 
Mais du Brave, a la hate, a travers les tenébres 
Mornes—nous portémes le cadavre au rempart. 

° 
De minuit c’était l’heure, et solitaire et sombre, 
La lune a peine offrait un débile rayon, 
La lanterne luisait péniblement dans l’ombre 
Quand de la bayonnette on creuza le gazon. 


D’inutile cercueil ni de drap funéraire 

ous ne daignimes point entourer le Héros, 
Il gisait dans les plis du manteau militaire 
Comme un guerrier qui dort son heure de répos. 


4. 
La priére qu’on fit fut de courte durée, 
Nul ne parla de deuil, bien que le cceur fut plein. 
Mais on fixait du mort la figure adorée, 
Mais avec amertume on songeait au demain. 





5 


oe 
Au demain ! quand ici oi la fosse s’appréte 
Ou son humide lit on dresse avec sanglots, 
L’ennemi orgueilleux marchera sur sa téte, 
Et nous, ses vétérans, serons loin sur les flots. 


Ils terniront sa gloire, on pourra les entendre 
Nommer I’illustre mort d’un ton amer ou fol, 
Il les laissera dire—Eh ! qu’importe a sa cendre 
Que la main d’un Breton a confié au sol ? 

4. 
L’ceuvre durait encore, quand retentait la cloche 
Du sommet du Belfroi: et le canon lointain, 
Tiré par intervalles, en annoncant l’approche 
Signalait Ja fierté de l’ennemi hautain. 


Et dans sa fosse alors nous le mimes lentement, 

Prés du champs ov sa gloire a été consommée : 

Nous ne mimes 4 l’endroit pierre ni monument, 

Le laissant seul 4 seul avec sa Renommée !” 

S. M. D. 

[This subject was dealt with, some years ago, in the 
Atheneum. “N.& Q.” would be grateful to any one who 
could refer to the article in which the French claimant 
was put out of court. ] 


“Brica.”—Some years ago I met with a Celtic- 
Roman gravestone of the sixth century, near Evian, 
in Haute Savoie, to which I drew the attention of 
the Swiss archzologians, and I am told it has 
since been deposited in the Cantonal Museum at 
Lausanne. Bart of the inscription runs thus: 
“ Mavortio consule. Sub hunc (sic) consule Bran- 
dobrige receperunt redemptionem a Godomaro 
rege.” The name of the consul, Mavortius, clearly 
indicates the date to a year. See L’ Art de Vérifier 
les Dates. Who these Brandobrige were, and 
what precise meaning was attached to the word 
redemptio in the sixth century, are questions which 
have hitherto puzzled many wise heads in Switzer- 
land, and will probably long continue to do so. 
Another puzzle, to me at least, is the meaning of 
the word briga. I feel all but certain that it must 
have a meaning, for it formed the last syllable of 
many towns in Spain when Spain was Roman. In 
Baetica we find Mirobriga; in Lusitania, Mero- 
briga, Lacobriga, Caetobriga, Augustobriga, Tala- 
briga (2), Arabriga; and in Tarraconensis, Nemeto- 
briga, Segobriga, Mirobriga, Juliabriga, Lacobriga, 
Nertobriga, Armallobriga, &c. Will any of your 
learned readers, better versed than myself in the 
Celtiberian and Celtic dialects, kindly throw light 
on the matter? Ovtis. 
Risely, Beds. 


Tue Wren Famity.—In the Builder of May 
11, 1872, there is an inquiry signed “Suo Marte,” 
whether any reason can be given for there being 
no mention in Parentalia of Anne, one of the 
sisters of Sir Christopher Wren. She was born, it 
is there said, at her father’s living of Knoyle, in 
Wilts, and baptized in the year 1634, and she 
married in due time Dr. Henry Brunsell (not 





Brounsell), prebendary of Ely, installed October 
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18, 1660, and rector of Stretham, near Ely, from 
1662 to 1678, on the nomination, no doubt, of 
their near relative, Matthew Wren, then Bishop 
of Ely. She died in 1667, and was buried at 
Stretham, and the following is the entry which 
records her burial :— 

“ M*"* Anne Brunsell, the wife of Doct® Henry Brun- 
sell, rector of Stretham, was buryed the last day of 
February An. Dni. 1667.” 

A very neat little marble monument on the 
north side of the east wall in Stretham Church 
thus speaks of her :— 

“Anna Filia ’Xtof. Wren, Dec. Windsor, Uxor Hen. 
Brunsell LL.D Mater Henrici, Xtoferiq hic Sepultor: 
& Annz adhuc Superstitis, exiguz quidem molis, sed 
Gemérum instar magni pretii et virtutis Vitam egit aliis 
jucundissimam sibi anté acerbi propter varios Corporis 
dolores quos admirabili patientid & quanimitate per- 
~; animam placidissime Deo reddidit 27° die Feb. An. 

ni. 1667, Atatis sux 33°.” 

The daughter Anna, who is here spoken of; 
died in the summer of the next year ; and there is 
this entry of her burial in the register :—“ M** 
Anne Brunsell, the daughter of Doct** Henry 
Brunsell, Rector of Stretham, was buried August 
y® eleventh.” 

There is a short Memoir of Doctor Henry 
Brunsell in Bentham’s Ely Cathedral. He had 
been educated, it is there said, at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and admitted to the practice of physic, 
but at the Restoration he betook himself to 
Divinity, and became rector of Clayworth, Notts, 
prebendary of Southwell, rector of Kelshall, Herts, 
and of Stretham, Ely. He died Feb. 23, 1678-9, 
and was buried in the chancel of Stretham Church, 
where there is a black marble slab to his memory 
with this inscription :— 

“Hie jacet Henricus Brunsell LL.D". Prebendarius 
Ecclesia Eliensis, et Rector de Stretham. Obiit 23 Febr. 
1678, an’ AStatis suze 61.” 

He founded three scholarships at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, and three at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In the Combination room of the latter 
college there is a small portrait of him. 

Any information relating to the Wren family, or 
to the family of Dr. Brunsell, his birthplace, the 
place of his marriage to Anne Wren, &c., will be 
very acceptable to the present rector of Stretham. 

Are not the Wren Hoskynses, one of whom is 
M.P. for Herefordshire, the present representatives 
of the Wren family? Huen Picor. 

Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


P.S.—Any information relating to Stretham and 
its rectors will be also very acceptable. 


“How po rou po?”—Mr. Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood rightly explains this phrase as a direct 
translation from the Old French Comment le faites- 
vous? But as his explanation is not generally 
known, I copy here the three instances of the Old 





French phrase given by Hippeau in the second 
part of his Glossaire (1873), p. 170 :— 
** Lors li dist la dame, comment 
Le faites vous, biaus tres douc sire ?" 
Roman du Chastelain dz Couci, v. 3488. 
“ Tl li demandent de lur piere, 
Et coment le fesait lur miere.”’ 
Lai d@ Haveloc, v. 562. 
“ Que fait mes sires? est-il sains et haitiés.”—Ronce- 
vauxr, p. 159. 
Has Mr. Appis, or any reader, a note of any 
early use of the phrase in English? I don’t see it 


in Havelok. F. J. FP. 


Hutton Famity (Scottanp).—I saw an old 
letter of date July, 1785, the other day, in which 
the writer addressing his friend, Mr. Campbell, 
refers to “Lady Hutton” and her son. I have 
never found any pedigree of Hutton to account for 
this lady. Who could she have been ? H. 


Sasrves, &c.—In a letter, dated 1775, the fol- 
lowing passages occur, and I should much like to 
know the meaning and use of the different docu- 
ments named. Will some of your contributors 
kindly give them ?— 

“ When the Sasines are Registered and returned from 
Edinb" Mr. Anderson writes me he will deliver to you, 
viz.—‘ The Precept of Clare Constat by Mr. Aytone, a 
small parchment’—‘ My Instrument of Sasine on Brown- 
hills, a parchment also, and larger’—‘ Extract of Mr. 
Aytone’s disp" to my Brog", which is the a you 
deliv to B, Frazer ’—‘ Bond of relief I gave the Prin' of 
his cautionry for me to M™ D. with my name tore off.’” 

3rownhills and Braehead is near St. Andrews, 
and the writer of the above was “ seized of” it in 
1785. F. H. D. 

Bolwar, Miss., U.S.A. 


“Kar. Sournwett, Mrs. Ouiver.”—An oil 
painting of a young lady, half length, life size, on 
oval frame, has the following words painted on 
it :— 

Born, 1679. 
Died, 1703. 
The painting 


Kat. Southwell 
Mrs. Oliver 


Can any one tell me who she was? 


is in the style of Sir Peter Lely. F. D. F. 
Belfast. 
Rate oF INTEREST IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


Century.—What was the usual rate of interest 
per cent. charged on loans in the seventeenth 
century, say between the years 1630-50? Was 
eight per cent. per annum considered usurious at 
that period? JAMES PEARSON. 

what 


Joun Gtover’s Parxtines. — At about 


date was John Glover, the landscape - painter, 
painting views around London? I have a painting 
of his, 3 ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in., a view of Primrose 
Hill and the Regent’s Park, where there is no 
building to be seen except Marylebone Church and 
two or three of the large houses standing alone in 
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the circle of the park. The point is from about 
the Eyre Arms or Swiss Cottage, and now that the 
whole space shown in the picture as meadow land 
is covered with roads and streets, such a picture, 
apart from Mr. Glover’s known skill, has a peculiar 


interest to those who care for old localities. I 

should like to ascertain when Mr. Glover was likely 

to have been painting in that part. I shall be 

pleased to show it to any one. G. W. 
Brighton. 


Lorp Macautay.—Is not the article in the 
Edinburgh Review of April, 1832, on the “ Waverley 
Novels” by Lord Macaulay ? 

Cuas. MAUNDER. 


Kissinc BEFORE A DvEe..—Wesley’s Journal 
(June 16, 1758) tells of a duel between two officers 
at Limerick :—“ Mr. B. proposed firing at twelv 
yards; but Mr. J. said, ‘No, no, six is enough.’ 
So they kissed one another (poor Farce!) and, 
before they were five paces asunder, both fired at 
the same instant,” &c. This kiss smacks of France. 


Was it used in England as well as in Ireland ?} 


And up to what time ? QuivIs. 
Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, CLareEsoroven, Norrts. 
—This church is now undergoing restoration, and 
the tower being in bad condition, one corner, S.W., 
had to be taken down to the foundation. Having 
removed the stones and mortar, it was discovered 
that they had been built on a solid rock ; this rock 
had been hollowed out in the usual shape of a 
stone coffin, and the remains of a human skeleton 
were discovered within it. The buttress and 
corner of the tower were built over the corpse ; the 
feet were towards the east. Can any one of your 
readers explain the circumstance ? 
R. W. Bryys. 


Worcester. 


Mortimers or ScorLtanp.—In the reign of 
Alexander I. of Scotland, which extended from 
1107 to 1126, and at later periods in the same 
century, certain members of the family of Mortimer 
or Mortuo Mare made their appearance in that 
country. Can any of your readers inform me how 
they were related to the family of Mortimer which 
came to England with the Conqueror ? 

F. C. Moncreirr. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage. 

Axsicait Hitz, afterwards Mrs. and then Lady 
Masham. Can any of your readers inform me if 
there is any portrait extant of this lady? She is 
described in the Atheneum of the 2nd inst. as 
“one of the cleverest women of Queen Anne’s 
time.” RockKHURST. 


Prerace or LANcaster.— William the Con- 
ueror created Roger of Poictou Baron of Lancaster. 
e afterwards forfeited the title, was restored by 








Rufus, and again forfeited under Henry I. It then 
became the appanage of many noble families as 
gifts from the crown. Iam desirous of knowing 
who these noble families were. Richard created 
John Earl of Lancaster among other titles, and 
Henry III. created Edmund Crouchback Earl, from 
whom it regularly descended to Henry IV., who 
joined it to the Crown, where it has since remained. 
G. Laurence Gomme. 


Sr. WINEFREDE’s WeELL.—Mr. Ambrose Poynter 
contributed a paper on St. Winefrede’s Well, at 
Holywell, Flintshire, to the Archeological Journal, 
ili. 148. Init he stated that 4001. had been ex- 
pended removing various buildings around the 
well, strongly urging more substantial repairs to 
the edifice enclosing it. I wish to know what has 
been done in the matter since that period (1846). 

Joun Piecort. 


“Our or Place AND Unpensionep.”—I have 
before me two caricature portraits, a small mezzotint 
and a larger line engraving, both of which have the 
above title. They represent a meagre personage, 
of very disconsolate aspect, pressing the head of his 
cane to his chin, and gazing wistfully into space. 
In the larger, the wall of the room is decorated with 
a portrait of Wilkes and a copy of the Middlesex 
Petition. The immediate result of the Middlesex 
election of the 16th of March, 1769, was the utter 
failure of Colonel Henry Lawes Luttrell, who had 
thrown himself out of his seat for Bossiney in a 
vain attempt to aid the Ministry by ousting Wilkes, 
I suspect that this is his portrait, published imme- 
diately afterwards. Am I correct ? 

CALCUTTENSIS, 


“La Frora pi Tiziano.”—In 1826 an en- 
graving of this very beautiful painting was executed 
by Gio. Rivera. Where is the original now to be 
found? I have a painting in my possession from 
which it would appear the engraving was taken, 
and evidently of great age. 7: & 


“ Camp-sHED.”—Wanted the derivation of this 
term, used in the neighbourhood of the Thames to 
denote a low partition of concrete, or wood, or 
stone, between the water and the shore. “Camp- 
side” is a word also employed. Can the former 
have (like water-shed) any connexion with the 
German scheiden ? F. G. Waueu. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall. 


PILLATON, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Can any one give 
me any information, or description, other than what 
may be got out of the county histories of a place 
called Pillaton, or Pileton, near Penkridge, in 
Staffordshire, formerly the residence of the Little- 
ton family, and now almost destroyed ? 

Watter Leto. 
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Replies. 
ORPHEUS AND MOSES. 
(4% S. xi. 521 ; xii. 31, 73, 110.) 


As’ it may be acceptable to some readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and, at the same time, obviate the 
suspicion that, because I have refrained from 
giving my reasons for the views put forward ina 
‘ormer paper, I have none worth the giving, I 
propose now, under the Editor’s sanction, to state, 
as briefly as I can, why I conclude that “ the 
Hebrew Scriptures were very much better known 
to the learned among the heathen than is commonly 
believed or allowed.” To cite passages from these 
writers—a work of no great difficulty—tending to 
show the wonderful similarity between many of 
their doctrines and those of the early Scriptures, 
would need space larger than could be reasonably 
requested ; I will first, therefore, turn to those 
Scriptures themselves, and try if, from what is 
commonly called internal evidence, we cannot 
— something at least favowrable to this view. 

take the incident of the Queen of Sheba, as 
referred to by our Lord, and I ask, of the 
“wisdom” which she learned at the mouth of 
Solomon, would she learn nothing of that which he 
himself declares to be the highest of all wisdom— 
the knowledge and fear of the true God? And in 
speaking to her of this would he be likely to 
refrain from speaking to her of that book from 
which this wisdom was to be learned, furnishing 
her with it, and urging her to its study? And if 
it were secular wisdom only which she sought and 
gained, where would be the point of the reproach- 
ful contrast (Matt. xii. 42), “The Queen of the 
South shall rise up in judgment against this 
generation, and shall condemn it; for she came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and behold a greater than 
Solomon is here ” ? 

I take again the case of “the wise men from the 
East.” When they saw the wonderful “star,” 
how could they know that it portended one who 
“was born King of the Jews,” but from something 
they had read in the Jewish Scriptures, probably, 
as many think, the prophecy of Balaam ? 

I take lastly the Ethtopian Eunuch. And who 
dare deny that he was acquainted with these 
Scriptures? “ Was sitting in his chariot, read 
Esaias the prophet” (Acts viii. 28). But he was a 
heathen, although most likely what is called a 
“ proselyte of the gate.” There were many such, 
but they were all converts from Gentile and Pagan 
nations ; and thus distinguished “Jews and pro- 
ot 

appeal now to what may be called external 
evidence. The Jews have ever been a restless, 
wandering people. In early times, as in late, they 
were to be found in almost every land. They had 





suffered long captivities—that in Babylon of seventy 
years’ continuance. Is it at all likely, therefore,—is 
it barely possible,—that under such circumstances, 
and brought, as they must have been, into daily 
contact and intercourse with the people among 
whom they lived, that none of thesé people should 
have felt any curiosity to examine into their 
customs, manners, and religion, and hence, to some 
extent at least, have become acquainted with 
their sacred writings? I should certainly say not. 

Moreover, there was the Septuagint translation, 
made B.c. 277, and placed by order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in the public library of Alexandria. 
Are we to suppose that that Book alone would lie 
neglected on its shelf, and attract no attention 
from the many learned men who flocked to that 
library? We cannot suppose this, but the rather 
feel sure that it would be a Book among the first 
they would be likely to inquire for, and to read 
with more than common interest. 

I come now to “the ancient Fathers,” of whom 
your correspondent says, they “were too well in- 
formed to come to any such conclusion, from the 
similarities and coincidences existing between pas- 
sages in the respective writings.” Among these 
“ancient Fathers,” I presume, he will grant an 
eminent place to such names as Justin Martyr, 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, Clement of Alex- 
andria, St. Augustine, and St. Ambrose, with each 
and all of whom I will undertake to prove that he 
is, on this point, dead at issue. But not to swell 
my paper to an inconvenient length, I will give 
extracts from the first two only, with references to 
the other three. In his treatise styled Ad Grecos 
Cohortatio, Justin says :— : ‘ 

14. ov yap AavOavev €viows vpwv olpa, 
EVTUXOVTAS TAVTWS TOU Ti] TE Avodwpov iaropia, 
kal Tais Tov Aowrav TOV TEpi TOUTWY iaTOpyTar- 
twv, OTe Kat Opdeds, kai ‘Opnpos, kal LoAwv o 
Tovs vopous ‘AGnvatow yeypadws, kai Ivéa- 
yopas, kai IlAdrwv, wai aAAou tives, €v Ti 
Aiytrry yevopevos, kai éx THS Movoews ioropias 
opeAnbevtes, DaTtepov évavtia TOV TpOTEpwV fH 
Kados rept Gewv Sogdvrwv adrois drepy vavTo. 

For I think that none of you who have read 
what Diodorus and others have written about 
these matters can fail to see that Orpheus, and 
Homer, and Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, and 
Pythagoras, and Plato, with many more, after they 
had visited Egypt and became acquainted with 
the writings of Moses, were so influenced by them 
as to change their opinions entirely on the nature 
of their gods. , 

25. évratOa 6 [lAdrwv cadads Kai pavepws 
Tov maXawyv Asyor, Mowvoews dvopacet vopov, 
Tov pev OVO"aTOS Movcéws, poBy Tov Kwveov 
pepvno Gar dedwws. 

By the ancient Word, Plato manifestly here 
means the law of Moses, but through fear of the 
hemlock durst not mention the name of Moses. 
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To the same effect he speaks in his first Apology, 
60. 
Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Antol. ii. 12) writes— 
woAAol pev ovv Tov rvyypadewv €uipnoavro, 
cal O€Aneay rept TOVTwY duyynow romjcacGat, 
«7.4. And many writers have followed them, 
and attempted to give an account of these matters, 
ic. the creation of the world. But though, he 
continues, they took their materials from Genesis, 
they failed miserably of the truth. 

In addition, I refer to Clemens,* Alexand. 
Strom. i.; August., De Civitat. Det, lib. viii. c. 4 ; 
Ambros., Serm. 18 in Psalm cxviii., and lib. i. 
Ep. 6. So much for “the Ancient Fathers.” 

The frequent allusions to the Jews and their 
customs by profane writers lead fairly to the con- 
clusion that they may, to a greater or less extent, 
have been acquainted with their sacred books. 
Thus Horace (Sat., lib. i. 10, 69-70) alludes to their 
Sabbath and practice of circumcision. So also 
Juvenal (Sat. vi. 158-160), on which the Delphian 
annotator remarks, “ Constat Ethnicis non latuisse 
Sacros Libros, cum ex eis pleraque suas in Fabulas 
traduxerint.” See also Persius, v. 184; Tacitus 
(Hist, 1. v. c. 4); Justin, in his Epitome of 
Trogus Pompeius (Hist., lib. xxxvi.),‘whose accounts 
of Abraham, Joseph, Israel, and Moses, are in 
some particulars given almost word for word as 
they stand in Genesis, Exodus, &c.t+ 

Passing by the stricture on my rendering of 
Suerafev, which, I admit, is not altogether a happy 
one,t as to what is said of the “ practices of Hindoo 
worship,” I can see no difficulty in accounting for 
any elements in it bearing a similarity to doctrines 








* Archdeacon Wilson Evans remarks (Biograp. of 
Early Church, Clemens Alegand.), “ But while we thus 
assent to the propriety of the philosophical form of 
Clement’s works, we cannot but find fault with the 
imprudent length to which he often pushes his argument. 
Who, for instance, can refrain a smile of ridicule when, 
among his examples of the Greeks borrowing from the 
Jews, he adduces their generalship, and says that Mil- 
tiades borrowed from Moses the tactics of Marathon ?”— 
Strom. i. 162. 

t He speaks, for instance, of the ten sons of Jacob, 

of the selling of Joseph to foreign merchants, of his skill 
in interpreting dreams, of his being taken into favour by 
the King, of the famine which prevailed, and of his 
forethought in providing against it. Also of the Exodus, 
the wandering in the desert, the coming to Mount Sinai, 
and various other particulars in their history, amongst 
which is most noteworthy a loathsome disease (“scabiem 
et pruriginem”), which, he says, fell upon the Egyptians, 
and in consequence of which the Israelites were driven 
from the land. This can be nothing less than the “boil 
breaking forth with blains upon man and upon beast, 
throughout all the land of Egypt” (Zz. ix. 9). 
e Nor, as I take it, is “Silvarum Alumnus” for 
vAoyenije. Alumnus, at most, is but a foster-son, not a 
son in the strict literal sense of natural generation. Its 
Greek equivalent is Opéiupa, not vidg, raig, or rixvor. 
The true Latin rendering, according to the etymology, 
els no natus ; the English, wood-born, not wood-reared, 
4s“ Silvaram Alumnus” would necessarily make it. 








or ceremonies of the Christian religion, as we have 
very strong ground for the belief that the Gospel 
was preached in those regions even in apostolic 
times,—certainly, as we are assured by Santen 
before the close of the second century. He says’ 
(Ep. 84), “ Pantzenus stoic sect philosophus ob 
precipue eruditionis gloriam, a Demetriano 
Alexandriz Episcopo missus est in Indiam, ut 
Christum apud Brachmannas, et illius gentis 
philosophos predicaret.” * 

Pantznus, a stoic philosopher, was, on account 
of his singular learning, sent by Demetrianus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, to preach Christ to the 
Brahmins, and the philosophers of that nation. 
Apropos of St. Jerome, I know nothing of his 
saying about the devil having “inspired the 
heathen writers,” &c.; but Justin Martyr says 
something not unlike it (Apel., 1, 44-60. Dial. ¢. 
Trypho., 69. Cohort. ad Gr., 14), yet not that he 
“inspired them with the passages,” but that under 
his influence they corrupted them. 

If they corrupted them, it is manifest they must 
have known them; and it tells nothing against 
my argument how that knowledge was arrived at. 
In saying this, however, I intend, by no means, to 
endorse your correspondent’s theory. 

On the striking remark which your contributor 
says he completely endorses, I need say little more 
than that, as it is but a “remark,” striking or 
otherwise, he can hardly expect it to be accepted 
as a truism until accredited by authority better 
than that of individual opinion. 

On the question, however, of “defences of the 
Gospel,” it occurs to me that St. Paul urges it as 
the duty of a Bishop to “held fast the faithful 
word, that he may be able by sound doctrine both 
to exhort and convince the gainsayers”; and that 
St. Jude admonishes those to whom he was writing, 
that they “earnestly contend for the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.” But how this 
can be done, except by such methods as those em- 
ployed by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, &c., in their 
Apologies, and Butler, Paley, &c., in their works 
on Christian evidence, I am yet to learn. And as 
these treatises were professedly put forth as 
“ defences of the Gospel,” and being such defences 
as both St. Paul and St. Jude evidently enjoin, it 
seems to me that in stigmatizing them as “im- 
pertinences,” the charge is not only levelled against 
fallible men, like ourselves, but even against 
“holy men of God, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

I hold as firmly as your correspondent, or 
anyone soever, that no word of man, said or written, 
can even one iota add to, or diminish from, the 
intrinsic excellency or divine authority of Holy 


* Eusebius says (Hccl. Hist. lib. v. c. x.) that Pantaenus 
found there a Gospel of St. Matthew which was reported 
to have been left by St. Bartholomew, who, as it is said, 





first preached the Gospel in that country. 
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Scripture, for which reason, as I have said before, 
no danger need be apprehended from the fact that 
they have been, and are still, more or less known 
to persons who were not, and are not, firm believers 
in them. 

As Gesner has been mentioned, I will just say 
in conclusion, that he goes even farther than I do; 
for he not only understands line 36 of Moses, but 
also 23 of Abraham. His words are “ Movoyevis 
hic prerogativam Abrahami significare, credo, 
debuit. Vid. Fabric. Cod. Apocr. V. T. T., i. 
p. 368, ubi et de Astrologia Abrahami Omnia.” 

I had gone thus far before I saw your corre- 
spondent’s second paper. I have read it carefully, 
but find no reason from it either to alter or to cancel 
anything I have written. You must kindly, how- 
ever, afford me space to note a little in reply, which 
shall be as brief as I can make it. Now I submit, 
in the first place, that the recurrence of a word in 
three, or in any number of consecutive editions, is 
no certain guarantee that it is not a misprint. 
E.g., Matt. xxiii. 24—“ Strain at,” for strain 
out; Matt. xxvii. 9—“ Jeremy” for Zechariah. 
Were it so, there would be no misprints in Scrip- 
ture, an assertion, I take it, which your correspon- 
dent would hardly venture to “ endorse.” Coming 
to this amari aliquid, he says of vdpoyern)s and 
idoyers, “neither is classical in the ordinary 
meaning of the term.” What “ordinary meaning 
of the term” means, I do not know; but I do know 
that it is to be found in a classical author, and as 
such it is classed by our best lexicographers. I 
hold it still to be a misprint, and that both from 
my own and Mr. Sremnmerz’s authorities. I am 
glad also to find that his patient research has issued 
a good deal to my advantage, for from having 
strenuously stood up for tAoyerjs as against 
idpoyevs, he now, upon the authority of Estienne, 
gives up the former and, to my seeming, adopts the 
latter, or, at all events, its “ poetic” form. But 
Estienne is not the ultimate appeal. “The sub- 
stitution,” he says, “seems to have been suggested 
by Casaubon in manuscript,” and “ obviously 
Winterton adopted it.” But where, I desire to 
know, is the proof? “Seem,” and “ obviously,” 
and all such words, carry with them nothing of 
testimony or evidence. That such scholars as 
Hederick and Liddell and Scott would give any 
word “ without verification and enquiry as to its 
origin,” I flatly deny; and that they give this 
“without any classical reference whatever,” is, as 
to the latter, a plain contradiction of the fact as it 
stands in their own book. 

But Casaubon, it appears, is not the original 
authority either. He also “seems” to be a copyist. 
Sealiger now must “come to judgment.” But even 
with him we do not run the word to ground. 
Scaliger is a debtor too, and “must have got the 
notion from the earliest translation of the Prepar. 
Evang. of Eusebius.” This is stated as a “ fact.” 


If it be so, we hope that the proof is at hand, and 
promise, when produced, to be of the very first to 
give it our adhesion. 

And now we have got to my friend R. Winterton, 
of whom it is asserted (quite categorically) that he 
adopted the “emendation” from “Scaliger and 
Casaubon.” Winterton himself says nothing of the 
kind. As an honest man, he gives his authorities; 
but not a word of the two just named. He says, 
“Tn hac editione nostra Poetarum Grecorum, ex- 
emplum longé optimum Henrici Stephani, editum 
(in Folio, uti loquuntur). Anno MDLXVL., edque 
deficiente (neque enim Stephanus omnes edidit) 
Crispini, editum (in Duodecimo) Anno woe, 
quantum licuit, secutus sum.” Stephens, therefore, 
and Crispinus, are the only editors to whom he 
acknowledges himself under obligation. 

I decline to follow you? correspondent in his dis- 
quisition on “these ‘ Orphics’ in general.” The 
field is much too wide for “N. & Q.,” and has no 
important bearing upon the point at issue. If he 
would like to read the best that has been, or can be, 
said about them, I would commend him to the 
edition of the late Dean Gaisford, a scholar second 
to none, a critic confessedly principum facile 
preneceps. 

I demur in toto to the exegesis on Adyos. The 
article is not prefixed. See John i. 1, and v. 14 
That on @ecpos is no better. I deny that itis 
derived from “the mystic festival of Ceres,” &., 
or was exclusively characteristic of them. It isa 
generic term comprehensive of all laws, divine and 
human. Neither does Thesmophorion mean the 
“carrying of the law.” It is a pure legal phrase 
for the making or enacting a law, just as the Latins 
have legem ferre. 

The amusing theory about Pan, with some other 
particulars in the paper, I may well pass by, being, 
as they seem to me, rather pleasant reveries than 
facts that call for any comment. 

But the reader’s patience must be tired out, that 
is, if any one has had patience to read so far. — 
leave, then, the matter in their hands. They will 
be able to draw their own conclusioris ; and whether 
for or against me, feeling sure they will be impat 
tial, I shall be content. This much, however, 
I would ask, that they will do me the favour @ 
carry back their thoughts to the position on which 
I started (4 §. xi, 521)—not laid down dogma- 
tically, or in any way as-a “ discovery,” or with the 
“ air of a discovery”—namely, that “ It has always 
been my firm conviction that the Hebrew Scriptures 
were very much better known to the learned a 
the heathen than is commonly believed or allowed, 
and putting aside* td3oyevys altogether, if they 
please, to say whether, in the present paper, I have, 


* The reader cannot fail to observe, however, that 
according to Mn. Srerxmetz’s own showing, Scaliges 
Casaubon, and Gesner, are all alike with me both in the 
interpretation and application of the word. 
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or have not, done something towards proving the 


tenableness of that position, and whether I am, or 


am not, justly amenable to the charge of having 
made this excellent periodical “a vehicle of error 
or improbable conjecture.” “ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat.” 
As to these being all “vain searches,” is simply 
matter of opinion. Others may think otherwise, 
and lie open to no just censure. “ Quot homines, 
tot sententix.” I protest, however, against the 
insinuation that such “searches” have anything in 
them of a disparaging tendency on the character of 
the Sacred Writings. They are not, in their results, 
employed as “testimonies” —by myself, at least—one 
way or the other; and therefore to argue against 
them as if they were, is nothing better than 
“beating the air.” My reverence for them, I be- 
lieve, is as true and as loyal as that of your cor- 
respondent, or any living man. Certainly it con- 
strains me to place them under a category very 
different from that under which the natural sciences 
come, “ gravitation, chemical affinity, electricity,” 
a hoc ge nus omne, F : 
As a last word, I will take leave to say, speaking 
quite generally, that much more than a superficial 
knowledge of ancient history is wholly indispensable 
to the successful handling of subjects so recondite 

as Neo-Platonism and the Orphic Hymns. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

[This discussion is now closed. ] 


Uropian Bistiocrapuy (4 §, xi. 519; xii. 2, 
22, 41, 91.)—The following works appear to me, 
from their titles, to belong to Mr. Prestey’s 
class :— 


A Pleasant Dialogue betweene a Lady called Listra and 
& Pilgrim. Concerning the government and common 
weale of the great province of Crangalor. Imprinted at 
London by John Charlewood, 1579. Small 8vo. 

The second part of the painefull Jorney of the poore 
Pylgrime into Asia, and the straynge woonders that he 
sawe. Imprinted at London by John Charlewood, 1579. 
Small 8vo. 

The Isle of Pines, or a late Discovery of a fourth Island 
near Terra Australis Incognita. By Henry Cornelius 
Van Sloetten. London, 1668. 4to. 

A New and further Discovery of the Isle of Pines in a 
letter from Cornelius Van Sloetten. With a Relation 
of his Voyage to the East Indies. London, 1668. 4to. 

The Hairy-Giants : or, a Description of Two Islands in 

South Sea, called by the name of Benganga and 
we: Discovered by Henry Schooten of Harlem; in a 

oyage began January, 1669, and finished October, 1671. 

Also a perfect Account of the Religion, Government, and 

imodities of those Islands. Together with the Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Inhabitants: which are of an 
extraordinary Stature, viz., Twelve foot high or there- 
abouts. Written in Dutch by Henry Schooten and Eng- 
lished he M. Gent. London, 1671. 4to. 

The b. estern b pee or, O Brazeel, an Inchanted 
! iscovered ; with a Relation of Two Ship-wracks 
Mm adreadful Sea-storm in that discovery. To Thich is 


relating the Nature of the People, their Qualities, Hu- 
mours, Fashions, Religion, &c. London, 1674. 4to. (By 
Richard Head.) 

O-Brazile, or the Inchanted Island: being a perfect 
Relation of the late Discovery and Wonderful Dis-In- 
chantment of an Island onthe North of Ireland: with an 
Account of the Riches and Commodities thereof. (By 
William Hamilton.) In the Savoy, 1675. 4to. 

The History of the Sevarites or Severambi: A Nation 
inhabiting part of the third Continent, Commonly called 
Terrz Australes Incognitz. With an Account of their 
admirable Government, Religion, Customs, and Language. 
Written by one Captain Siden, A Worthy Person, who, 
together with many others, was cast upon those Coasts, 
and lived many years in that Country. London, 1675. 
12mo. 

The History of the Sevarites. 
wonderful and delightful than the First. 
12mo. 

The History of the Sevarambians: a People of the 
South Continent. In five parts. Translated from the 
Memoirs of Captain Siden. London, 1738. 8vo. 

An Account of the Famous Prince Giolo, son of the 
King of Gilolo, now in England. With an Account of 
his Life, Parentage, and his strange and Wonderful Ad- 
ventures; the manner of his being brought for England. 
With a Description of the Island of Gilolo, and the Ad- 
jacent Isle of Celebes: Their Religion and Manners, 
Written from his own Mouth. London, 1692. 4to. 

A New Discoverie of an Old Traveller Lately Arrived 
from Port-Dul, Shewing the Manner of the Country, 
Fashions of the People, and their Laws. And withal 
giving an account of the Shifts and Tricks he was Forced 
to use for the time of his Continuance there. London, 
1676. Ato. 

> = 


Lapy Stupent at Oxrorp (4 §. xii. 128.)— 
This is only an incorrect version of a scandalous 
story that obtained currency as to the early life of 
Susanna Freeman, afterwards known as Mrs. 
Centlivre, a prolific playwright in the days of 
Queen Anne and George I. She is said to have 
been concealed, in male attire, in the rooms of 
Antony Hammond, in his college, not at Oxford, 
but at Cambridge. It is not stated that she “ took 
to the student’s gown” in the original account; 
nor did she marry a rich nobleman, her first hus- 
band being a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox, who 
either forsook her or left her a widow, at the age 
of seventeen. Her second husband was a Mr. 
Carrol, a young officer, who was killed in a duel 
about a year and a half after his marriage ; and her 
third, Mr. Joseph Centlivre, one of the “ Yeomen 
of the Month” to Her Majesty. His name is given 
as “John Centlivre” in Chamberlayne’s Anglia 
Notitia for 1707. 

Susanna wrote seventeen plays of various de- 
scriptions, the best remembered being The Busy- 
body, A Bold Stroke for a Wife, and The Wonder; 
but as to romances, she wrote none at all. A long 
account of her, with the story above alluded to, i 
given in Whincop’s Dramatic Poets, 1747. 

H. T. Rivey. 


Patinpromes (4S. xi. passim ; xii. 19, 116.)— 


The Second Part more 
London, 1679. 


s 





& Description of a Place, called Montecapernia, 


The Latin palindrome mentioned p. 116 had already 
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appeared in “ N. & Q.” fourteen years ago, under 
the heading “Squaring the Circle.” I mention 
the heading more particularly, as the search for it 
has caused me considerable trouble (2™ S. viii. 
291, 421). It is there given as “ said to be cut on 
a piece of wood about nine inches square, fastened 
against a pew in the Church of Great Gidding, in 
Huntingdonshire.” 


SATOR 
AREPO 

E TENET R 
OPERA 
ROTAS 


I took a rubbing from this inscription in Great 
Gidding Church, and herewith enclose a copy of it 
for the Editor's acceptance. He will see from it 
that the original gives “aRIPo” instead of 
“, REPO,” and “TENIT” instead of “TENET” 
(the ~ being inverted), though both these words 
are evident errors. They are boldly cut on a very 
hard bit of oak, which age has not darkened in 
colour. The square is within an octagon, some- 
what ornamented, the size of the square being 
4 x 44 inches, and of the octagon 6} x 6] inches. 
In “N. & Q.” (2™4 S. viii. 421) are some ingenious 
speculations as to the meaning of the sentence. 
On the restoration of Great Gidding Church a few 
years ago, the piece of oak had to be removed from 
the pew door in the north aisle ; but it was care- 
fully preserved by the vicar. 

CuTuBerT Bepe. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’s Mortuer (4* §. xii. 47, 136.) 
—Chateaubriand’s mother was “ Apolline Jeanne 
Suzanne de Bedée, dame de Villemain, fille de 
messire Ange Annibal de Bedée, chevalier, seigneur 
de la Bouetardais, et de Beringue Jeanne Marie de 
Ravenel du Boistilleul ” (Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 
8vo. Bruxelles, 1850, tome 6, p. 415). 

Joseru Rix, M.D. 

St. Neots. 


Captain J. Bertrand Payne, in his great 
Armorial of Jersey, which is a model for all genea- 
logical works, says that the younger brother~ of 
Count René, Peter de Chateaubriand, was the 
father of Armand de Chateaubriand, the first of 
the name established in Jersey. After having 
bravely fought for the royal cause during the whole 
of the campaign of 1792, Count Peter was en- 
trusted with the honourable yet perilous mission 
of conducting between Jersey and France the 
correspondence and communications of the Royalists. 
This delicate task he pursued with success from 
1795 till 1810, when, being cast upon the coast 
of Normandy by stress of weather, he was arrested, 
carried to Paris, and condemned to death by the 
Government of the day. Count Armand, whom 


Erressia probably mistakes for his uncle, Count 


Brun, whose grandson is the present Count H 

de Chateaubriand. No one knowing the in. 
habitants of Jersey would ever accuse them of 
being guilty of generating poets; they are the 
most prosaic and commonplace of peoples. 

Hamon LAFro.vey, B.A, 


“THE SWORD IN MYRTLES DREST” (4% §. xii, 
109.)—Is not the allusion to a line in one of the 
most popular songs of ancient Greece? so beautifully 
translated by the late Dean of St. Paul’s (Milman), 
and which I listened to with delight some fifty 
years ago, when he was delivering his lectures, as 
oetry Professor, in Oxford :— 
“In myrtle wreath my sword I sheathe, 
Thus his brand Harmodius drew ; 
Thus Aristogeiton slew 
The Tyrant Lord in freedom’s cause, 
And gave to Athens equal laws.” 
See Milman’s Agamemnon, &c., p. 226. 
J. R.B. 


Nasn’s “ WorcEsTERSHIRE ” (4 §. xii. 87.)— 
I have sold more than fifty copies of this work, of 
both editions, and in only one instance was the 
letter of Lord Monmouth referred to missing, and 
in that case the leaf containing it had been taken 
out. Jas. Coomss. 
Worcester. 


Wuiraker’s History or Craven (4 §. xii. 
85.)—Opposite to Whitaker's statement, that he 
“looked into the vault through an aperture in the 
pavement, but could discover no coffins excepting 
one of the Manley family,” may be placed, not the 
allusion merely, but the challenge of a no less 
careful student of the numerous historical associa- 
tions of Bolton Priory—the poet Wordsworth :— 
“ Pass, pass, who will, yon chantry door ; 

And through the chink in the fractured floor 

Look down, and see a griesly sight— 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright ; 

There, face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And, in his place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 

A valiant man, and a name of dread 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red; 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch.” 
The statement of your Chicago correspondent is 
a valuable corroboration of the poet, and it 
deserves the fuller confirmation he suggests, on 
account of the scepticism which prevails upon the 

subject among our “ Guides ” to the Priory. 

I suggest an error on Whitaker's part in the 
site as responsible for it all. He saw through one 
chink a solitary coffin, which belonged to the 
“Manleys”; while the poet saw through another 
chink those that belonged to the “ Claphams 
and Mauleverers.” . 

According to Black, the chantry—Wordsworth’s 
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byawooden lattice in the Perpendicular style; and 
here eight large stones, lying side by side, about 
seven feet long, and raised twenty inches above 
the floor, cover the vault of the Claphams of 
Beamsley. But he adds, in reference to the tra- 
dition, “the upright coffins can no longer be seen, 
if, indeed, they were ever visible.”* 

If this was the site indicated by Mr. Hirstwick, 
we should, of course, ordinarily suppose that the 
number of coffins in the vault corresponded with 
the number of stones on the surface. 

Ror e Enrwiste, F.R.H.S. 

Farnworth, Bolton, 


Lorp Preston, 1690 (4 §. xi. 496; xii. 89.)— 
Sir Richard Graham or Grame, who was created 
Viscount Preston in the peerage of Scotland in 
1680, was descended from a branch of the Menteith 
family. His grandfather, Sir Richard Graham of 
Esk,co. Cumberland, was created a baronet in 1629. 
The title of Preston does not indicate any relation- 
ship with the old family of Preston, or De Preston. 
Lord Preston was not beheaded in 1690; he was 
twice tried for high treason, once in 1689, when he 
was brought in as guilty of a high misdemeanour 
and committed to the Tower, but released after 
very singular proceedings ; and a second time in 
1690-1, when he was tried at the Old Bailey, 17th 
Jan., found guilty, and condemned. His com- 

anion in this trial, Mr. Asheton, tas executed at 

Ryburn on the 28th January, 1690-1 ; but Lord 
Preston was, by the intercession of powerful friends, 
pardoned in June; 1691. He claimed a double 
peerage, Scotch and English; the latter was 
forfeited on his attainder, the patent for it being 
dated Versailles, January 21st, 1688, and, con- 
sequently, only one day before the Convention 
declared that the throne was vacant in consequence 
of King James’s abdication. But this attainder 
did not affect the Scotch title, and he died as 
Viscount Preston in 1695, and was succeeded in 
the title by his son, Edward Graham, second 
Viscount Preston. The title became extinct in 
1739 on the death of his grandson, the third 
Viscount. Epwarp Sotty. 


I am unable to find any nobleman of this name 
who was beheaded in 1690. Sir Richard Graham, 
Bart., of Esk and Netherby, co. Cumberland, was, 
in 1681, created a peer of Scotland as Lord 
Graham of Esk, and Viscount Preston, co. 
Haddington. He was one of the principal 
Secretaries of State to James IL. and upon the 
Revolution was committed to the Tower. En- 
deavouring to escape, he was, in 1690, prosecuted 
for high treason, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death, but thesentence was never executed. Through 
the intercession of his friends he obtained a pardon 

* Black's Picturesque Guide to Yorkshire, seventh 


ner revised and corrected. Edinburgh, 1871, the 
year of vour correspondent’s visit. 





in June, 1691, and retired to Nunnington in York- 
shire, where he died Dec. 22, 1695. His peerage 
became extinct with his grandson in 1739. Lord 
Preston was descended from a younger branch of 
the Grahams, Earls of Strathern ; consequently, he 
was in no way related to the family of De Preston, 
whose representative is Sir Henry Preston, Bt., of 
Valleyfield, Perth. W. D. Pryx. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Sir Jonn Mavnpevine (4% §. xii. 107.)— 
Alkatran: Sp. alquitran; Ital. catrame; Fr. gou- 
dron, tar. The substance meant is, doubtless, the 
petroleum which abounds in that region, the slimé 
of the Bible. Alabraundines, Ital. alabandino, a 
kind of precious ruby or carbuncle stone—Florio. 
In Sp. a red stone mixed with blue—Baretti ; 
manganese, magnesia—Taboada. Perydos, Peridot: 
explained chrysolite by Webster, after Dana. Loyres: 
this would seem to signify an otter, from Ital. 
lutra, as old Fr. loire (mod. lewrre), a bait, from 
G. luder. Mountour: evidently used in the 
sense of a raised throne. Fr. montoir or montouer 
is a horse-block, Cotgr. Schiere: thinly spread, 
as allowing the light to shine through. Schyre, as 
water or other lycure, perspicuus, clarus. Prompt. 
Parv. Compare Fr. semer clair, to sow thin ; 
clair semé, few and far between, scarce ; toile claire, 
thin linen. Farde of Mescyne: apparently the 
Du. vaerd, trajectus, locus ubi trajicitur fluvius— 
Kilian ; the passage from Italy to Sicily. Toot- 
hille: see Tote hylle in the Promptortum, and 
Way’s note. In Wycliffe’s version “the totehil 
Sion” corresponds to “ aram Sion” of the Vulgate. 
Galamelle : Fr. caramele, burnt sugar, from the 
Arabic, according to Littré. To redye: not con- 
nected with redeo, as Mr. Boase suggests, but 
rather with E. ready, of which it is the verbal root. 
Here it signifies to direct, address himself towards 
the parts he came from. Swedish reda, to arrange, 
set to rights, prepare ; Sc. to red, to put in order. 
Compare Dan. rede sig ud av, to extricate oneself. 

H. Wepewoop. 


Alkatran is = Portug. alcatraéo, Span. alquitran, 
bitumen. Ferne, dative of fern (filex). Redye is 
probably, as I have taken it in my Dictionary of 
the O. Engl. Language, p. 394, s. v. redien, 
“ready, parare.” Toothill=totehille, “specula” ; 
the verb toot, O. Engl. téten (spectare, speculari), is 
still used in Lincolnshire (Brogden’s Lincolnsh. 
Words) and Lancashire (Bamford and Peacock’s 
Glossary). F. H. StRATMANN. 


Tue “Te Deum” (4% §. xii. 84.)\—In a MS. 
Dutch Psalter, which I bought at the recent sale 
of Mr. W. H. Black’s Library, I find a note which 
may be worth putting on record. On two fly-leaves 
inserted by Mr. Black there is a table of the contents 
ofthe volume. Among them I find this :—“ ‘ Canti- 
cum sinte Ambrosius en’ Augustijrs. Du god 
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louen wy.’ f. cxxxiiij.v. This is the Te Deum, 
wherein the verse (corrupted in modern copies) is 
read : Laetse beghauet worden mit dinem heiligen: 
in die ewige glorie.” The MS. is of the fifteenth 
century, probably quite as early as the “dumpy 
little quarto” spoken of by Dr. Dixon. Consult 
Thompson’s History of the Te Deum. 
W. J. Lorrie. 


The question raised by Dr. Drxon is a very 
interesting one, which would be much elucidated 
by copious collation of early editions and MSS. 
I suspect that it will be found that all the-late 
MSS., after the use of Sarum, contained the 
reading in gloria numerari; and it would be 
curious to see at what date the variation from the 
Roman text commenced, and also how, and when, 
and why it was that the “authorized Catholic 
Prayer Book” first contained the altered version. 
I have not many liturgical books or MSS. here to 
consult, but I may mention that in my copy (unique 
but, alas, very fragmentary) of the earliest folio 
Sarum Breviary (Paris, 1506) the words are “in 
gloria numerari,” whilst in the Pontificale Roma- 
num (fo. Venetiis apud Juntas, 1544) they are, cum 
sanctis tuis gloria munerart. I have an illu- 
minated MS. Psalter, 4to., of the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, 
probably of French execution, wherein the passage 
runs, in gloria munerari; so that we have here 
three variations from which to choose. A reference 
to some of the very early MSS., here and abroad, 
would, doubtless, lead to a plausible explanation 
of the change. The primers seem to stick to the 
in gloria numerari. J. Extor Hopexry. 

West Derby, Liverpool. 


Sr. Atpan’s Appey (4 §. xii. 89.)—The Rev. 
P. Newcome, in his History of this Abbey (London, 
1795), p. 117, says :— 

* William ordained that a constant watch or guard, of 
one monk at a time, should be placed over this altar to 
the Virgin ; it stood in the south wing, and the watch 
took his station near the altar of St. Blaze in some of the 
recesses of the wall in the gallery (triforiwm), or in a 
small closet now remaining, with an iron gate in front, 
which had been built in imitation of the little chamber 
in the wall, as mentioned in Scripture, 2nd Kings iv. 10; 
and from which, being directly opposite the Virgin’s 
altar, he might have a constant view of the altar and 
its contents, aided at night by wax lights burning 
thereon.” 

This William was the twenty-second abbot, 
William de Trumpington, who ruled the monastery 
A.D. 1215-1235. W. E. B. 


110.)— 
some 


Mititary Topocrarpny (4" S§S. xii. 
Plans of the fortifications, combined in 


instances with bird’s-eye views, of Barcelona, 
Dunkirk, Lisle, Mons, Namur, Ypres, and Turin, 
are to be found in a folio volume of maps (23) and 
_ of engagements, &c. (47), engraved “for Mr. 


They are engraved on copper, 
title-page, other- 
Would 
Jno. A. Fowxer, 


Basire, sculpt. 
My copy wants front cover an 
wise the maps, &c., are in good condition. 
J. B. like to have them ? 

55, London Road, Brighton. 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY DEAR” 
(1* S. iv.; 3% S. vi., viii; 4° S. i, iv., passim; 
vii. 56, 173, 244, 332.)—The original habitat of 
this line has been so frequently asked for in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” and with little, or at least 
no satisfactory, result, that you may be surprised 
at seeing it made once more a subject of commu- 
nication to you. It is nearly two and twenty years 
since it was first inquired after in your columns, 
and to give all the references is unnecessary, 
Suffice it to say that the late F. C. H. confessed 
himself “unable to give any information as to its 
authorship” (4 §. vii. 173); and the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” (loc. cod.) remarked “it would appear 
to be utterly impossible to trace the origin of this 
line.” 

The reference (4 §S. vii. 56) is that to which I 
would callattention. There you willseethat C.W.M. 
quoted two stanzas reproduced from the New Orleans 
Sunday Times, and expressed his suspicion of “a 
small literary forgery.” That suspicion was endorsed 
in an editorial note, and I very decidedly shared 
it. But I have just received a note from an old 
friend in Ipswich, Mass., U.S.A., wherein he says: 
“ Seeing the enclosed in the paper of to-day (30th 
July), reminds me of an old discussion we held in 
China, so I cut it out and send it to you. Unless I 
am mistaken, you wrote at the time to ‘N. & Q’ 
about it.” 

My friend is right, as I repeated the query (3 
S. viii. 290); but here is his enclosure, which I 
append in original for your satisfaction :— 

“ Ontern or A Famitrar Lixe.—A correspondent of 
Harper’s Bazar writes that the oft-quoted line, ‘ Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,’ originated with Ruthven 
Jenkyns, and was first published in the Greenwich Maga- 
zine for Marines, in 1701 or 1702. Asa literary curiosity, 
we quote the whole poem :— 

‘Sweetheart, good-bye ! that flutt’ring sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the fav'ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year; 
But unforgotten every charm— 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 
‘Sweetheart, good-bye ! one last embrace ! 
O cruel fate ! two souls to sever ! 
Yet in this heart's most sacred place 
Thou, thou alone, shalt dwell for ever. 
And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face— 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear.’” 
I am sorry the name of the. paper is not given, 
but this is not material, and can be obtained if 





indal’s Continuation of Mr. Rapin’s History.” J. 


required. It will be seen that the first eight lines 
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are those already given from the New Orleans 


f his may, of course, be another attempt at a 
hoax, but it is worth while to inquire if such a 
publication as the magazine named did or did not 
exist in 1701-2, or at any other date. 

In any case, it is singular that such a hackneyed 
quotation should not hitherto have been traced 
beyond 1828, although well known as much older 
(4% §. vii. 173); and this further notice may haply 
lead to some result, in one way or other satisfactory. 

W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


Bishop STitiinGFieet (4" §. xii. 88.)—Bishop 
Stillingfleet received his early education from Mr. 
Thomas Garden, at Cranbourne, Dorsetshire, his 
native place. He was from there removed to 
Ringwood, Hampshire, where he was placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Baulch, whose school, founded 
by Mr. W. Lynne, enjoyed the privilege of 
having some of its scholars elected to exhibitions 
at the University. In 1648 he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. 
Pickering, one of the Fellows. At the age of 
eighteen he took his B.A., and soon after (in 1653) 
obtained a Fellowship, the first that became vacant 
after he had taken his degree. Soon after this 
period, he withdrew for a time from the University 
and resided as a private tutor in the family of 
Sir Roger Burgoyne, at Wroxall, in Warwickshire. 
As soon as he was of sufficient standing, he took 
his M.A., and became tutor in the family of the 
Hon. Francis Pierrepoint, brother of the Marquess 
of Dorchester. In 1663 he became B.D., and in 
1668, D.D. F, A. Epwarps. 


Antiquity oF NAMES DERIVED FROM HUNDREDS 
(4" S. xii. 101.)—The hundred of Coleridge still 
exists in Devonshire. It is-situated near the south 
of the county, being bounded on the north-east by 
the river Dart ; on the west and north-west by the 
tidal estuary of the Avon at Kingsbridge, and the 
high road thence to Totnes ; on the south and east 
by the English Channel and Start Bay. It may 
not follow that the present Attorney-General 
derives his name from it; his grandfather was 
master of the King’s School at Ottery St. Mary, 
and his great-grandfather a weaver at Collumpton, 
both in east Devon. S. Warp. 


Tue Late Bisnor or WINCHESTER (4% §. xii. 
106.)\—Would Mr. Perret, for the benefit of the 
unlearned, say whether the vertebre of the neck, 
when dislocated, project outwards between the 
shoulder blades, so that when the knee of the 
operator is placed between the shoulder blades it 
exercises a direct pressure on the protruding bones 
of the vertebre. I, not knowing, should have 
thought that in such dislocations generally the 
Projection would be at too high a point for the knee 


to reach it, or to render the leverage of the shoul- 
ders available at all. In dislocations of the neck, 
where do the vertebre usually project ? 

C. A. W. 
Mayfair. 


I am reminded, from a strong recollection, that it 
was alleged of the late Mr. Gwyn, of Ford Abbey 
(who attained to a great age), that he was, when a 
school-boy at Hackney, thrown in a frolic, whilst 
playing at leap-frog, by another boy bobbing, and 
his neck dislocated. A clever lad came suddenly, 
and, placing young Gwyn’s head between his legs, by 
a very strong pull, contrived to restore the dislocated 
neck—an act of great self-possession and strong 
nerve. The above instance of recovery is re- 
membered by a few persons connected with the 
late Mr. Gwyn of Ford Abbey. ¥. 


Queries FRoM Swirt’s Lerrers (4" §. xii. 8, 
73.)—The word printed Stork was, probably, Stoat 
in Swift’s MS. The most whimsical person could 
hardly dislike such a gentle, harmless creature as a 
stork, and probably Swift had never seen one. A 
stoat and a fox might well be paired together as 
objects of aversion. JAYDEE. 


Sono Sevare (4 §, ix. 507; x. 36; xii. 93.) 
—Is not a King Street to be constantly found in 
proximity to a church? Take, for instance, besides 
King Street, Soho (known formerly as King Street, 
St. Anne’s), King Street, St. James’s, and King 
Street (St. Paul’s), Covent Garden. Are these 
pure coincidences, or may we not find the origin of 
the names in the intention to typify the connexion 
between Church and State ? H. W 

King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 


Mapyess 1n Dogs (4 §. xii. 67, 116.)—Dogs 
in the Mauritius are subject to rabies. In 1851 
Colonel Tait, commanding R.E. in that island, 
died from hydrophobia, caused by the bite of a 
small lap-dog. Other cases have occurred before 
and since. H. H. 

Woolston, Hants. 


“A Wauarstiine Wire” (4% §. xi. 282, 353, 
394, 475 ; xii. 39.}—The Italian proverb, I believe, 
runs thus :— 

“Tn uma casa non c’ é pace 
Dove’! gallo pit della gallina tace.” 
Joun Dunn-GARDNER. 

Chatteris. 

Ascance (4% §, xi. 251, 346, 471; xii. 12, 99.) 
—R. N. J.’s reference to the Italian “ schiancio” 
, no doubt, of value as a contribution to the 
philological inquiry into the “meaning” of “as- 
cance,” but cannot be received as any indication of 
its “origin,” if by origin we intend the immediate 
source from whence it was derived. What we 
“ally want to know is where the English word 


is 
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came from, and how it came to be an English word 
at all. I think I have shown that its “origin” to 
us is French, not Italian nor Swedish. The in- 
teresting point to us Englishmen is to ascertain 
whence and how the strayer found its way amongst 
us and became naturalized in England. “Schiancio” 
is a cognate word, of collateral formation; but 
ascance is certainly not derived from it. A true 
etymology, as Brachet so clearly maintains, should 
account for every letter of a word, should show 
what has been lost, gained or transformed in its 
passage from its original source. In the present 
case, I think, this can be done. Ascant=escant, 
out of the corner, cornerwise, across, athwart. It 
then became an English adverb by addition of s 
(as in dages, by day, neahtes, by night, nedes, by or 
of need, darkleys, bockligs, &e.) : thus ascants= 
ascans—=ascance—ascaunce. The secondary meta- 
yhorical meanings, so well interpreted by Mr. 
"URNIVALL, seem all to square with this etymology. 
J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 

“T map THe Cartes Larrvs,” &c. (4" S. xi. 
156, 201, 351, 413; xii. 11, 96.}—The query put 
by J. G., as to where this saying is to be found 
recorded, has not yet been answered. Some have 
ascribed it to James I. (VI. of Scotland?) and 
others to James V. Meantime, it may be stated 
that Ellcee’s views (xii. 96) are without authority 
and misleading. He seems to think that the king 
did not need to make carles lairds, as they might 
be such without his interposition. He made them, 
however, as he says, lords; and then adds that 
when a Scotch advocate is raised to the judicial 
bench, if he be a laird, he takes for title the name 
of the lairdship, but if not he assumes his own 
surname. In all this there is error ; and it seems 
to lie chiefly in supposing that a laird is no other 
than one holding land in fee and heritage. How- 
ever, to be a laird, properly, the owner must hold 
immediately under the Crown. If he does not, 
but has an over-subject-superior interposed between 
him and the Crown, he is only a good-man. Lairds 
were indifferently called barons (lesser) and 
domini ; but never properly lords; and Mr. 
McNeill, now a peer by the title of Lord, or Baron 
Colonsay, although, previously to his being en- 
nobled, called “Colonsay,” from that island being 
his property, yet could not be laird of Colonsay 
if not a Crown vassal in respect of it. Then there 
is no uniform rule as to the assumption of title by 
Scotch judges on their appointment, who, if lairds in 
the proper sense, may nevertheless adopt their own 
surnames in preference, as many of them have 
done. (Vide Sir Geo. Mackenzie, Science of 
Heraldry ; and Thomson on the Old Extent). 

EsPEDARE. 


“A Liocnt Heart anp a Tun Pam or 
Breecues” (4% 8, xi. 238, 308, 514; xii. 18, 94.) 








—J. O. writes that he cannot find the above in th 
early editions of the Tea Table Miscellany, and 
then quotes the fifth edition. Has he referred tp 
the first (1724)? I have not had an opportunity 
of doing so, but I can add a note showing the 

to have been known in 1728. I have before m 
volume vi. of The Musical Miscellany (London, 
8vo., printed by John Watts, 1731), and the 

is there given under the title of “The Sailors 
Ballad,” sung by Mr. ‘Legar in Perseus and Andro. 
meda. Baker, in his Biograph ta Dramatica, 1782, 
p. 278, vol. ii., describes Perseus and Andromeda 
to be a pantomime in five interludes, three serious 
and two comic ; the serious composed by Monsieur 
Roger, and the comic by John Weaver, dancing 
masters, acted at Drury Lane, printed, 8vo., 1728 
No doubt the song was popular at the time. Was 
Weaver the author of it? I find his abilities were 
not confined to his heels, he having written various 
works; among others, A History of the Mima 
and Pantomimes of the Ancients. 

C. A. M‘Dowatp. 


FuNERALS AND Hicuways (4 §. xi. 213, 285, 
374, 433 ; xii. 96.)—It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that « funeral passing over private grounds creates 
a right of way ; also, that it is lawful to arrest the 
dead body for debt ; that first cousins may inter- 
marry, but that second cousins may not ; that 
persons born at sea have a right of settlement in 
Stepney parish ; that, to disinherit a child, itis 
indispensable the sum of one shilling be bequeathed. 
These, with others, are errors popular among the 
lower classes, having no more validity in law than 
reason. Eeay. 


3aTTLES OF WiLp Beasts (4" §. xii. 68, 119) 
—In India, in such fights between the tiger and 
buffalo, the latter has generally been the victor. 


We 


Srerve’s “ Sentimentat Journey” (4 S. xii 
27.)—The first edition of this work was printed for 
T. Beckett, and bears the date of 1768. It was 
written during the preceding summer, at Sternes 
favourite living of Coxwold, the author dying 
March 18, 1768, “at his lodgings in Bond Street. 
That what we possess of this, his last work, was but 
an instalment of an intended whole, is sufficiently 
indicated by the title, by which we see that 
“ Journey,” of which, in the published portion the 
traveller gives only his French experiences, was wo 
have been continued through Italy. ‘“ Who but the 
author,” asks W. M., in the “Critical Observations 
prefixed to an edition of 1810 before me, “ will 
it a journey through France and Italy? Every pag? 
of it might have been written in his own chamber il 
London. Sterne’s death, indeed, prevented the 
completion of the work, which might otherwist, 
perhaps, have assumed a different appearance. 

Sterne died on the first floor of No. 41, New 
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Bond Street, London ; he was buried in the grave- 
yard of St. George’s, Hanover Square ; his body 
became a prey to the “ snatchers,” and was conveyed 
to Cambridge for dissection; and his books were 
sold by his widow to Todd & Sotheran, booksellers 
at York, whose shop-catalogue of 1768 proclaimed 
by its title that it contained “ The Library of Lau- 
rence Sterne, M.A., Prebendary of York, and 
author of Tristram Shandy.” See Willis’s Current 
Notes for April, 1854, pp. 31-34. 
Witiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Syurr-BOX PRESENTED TO Bacon sy Burns 
4% §, xii. 7, 56, 96.)—The statement as to the 
sale of this relic furnished to the Gainsborough 
News by “ An Ollerton Gentleman ” is copied verb. 
ot lit. from a communication to Hone’s Year-Bool 
p. 630), from a correspondent who was present at 
the sale. The name of the purchaser is there 
given as “ Munnell.” WituiaM Bares. 
~ Birmingham. 


“Nice” (4% S. xi. 425, 492, 533; xii. 58, 114. 
—I cannot see any difficulty in understanding how 
“nice” passed from a meaning implying more o1 
less contempt to one denoting approbation. We 
use soft much in the same manner. To say a man 
is soft, implies that he is foolish ; yet we 
sound or word is soft to convey the lmpression 
that it is agreeable to the ear. 

Ratru N. James. 


Say a 


Ashford, Kent. 


“Whose owE iT?” (4 §. xii. 6, 36.)—I have 
heard this expression in Ulster, where many 
English provincialisms, chiefly from Northumbria, 
survive. I happened to be in the churchyard of a 
country village. A funeral procession came to the 
gate just as some boys from the neighbouring 
school were going out. “O boys,” exclaimed one 
of them, “here ’s a funeral! Whose owe it ?’ 
F. R. 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Tacitus. By William Bodham Donne. (Blackwood & 
Sons). 

Tak seventeenth volume of the now well-appreciated 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers ” is one of the most 
interesting of the whole series. Of the personal history 
of Tacitus there is not much to be said, but Mr. Bodham 
Donne tells that little very well. It is not known where 
the historian and orator was born. The year of his birth 
Mr. Donne is inclined to fix a.p. 51. In the year 99, he 
says, Tacitus “departs from sight.” The great writer 
lives in his works. Of them Mr. Donne furnishes a 
staceful précis, such as conveys, within narrow limits, a 
large amount of information. Living, as it would seem, 
only forty-four years, his first work appeared when he 
was forty years of age. This seems to have left him too 
little time to execute his other works; but these may 


have been in preparation long before. The Emperor 





Tacitus ordered that ten copies of the writings of his im- 
mortal ancestor should be transcribed annually, and 
placed in the public libraries. “The Roman libraries,” 
says Gibban, “have long since perished, and the most 
valuable part of Tacitus was preserved in a single MS., 
and discovered in a monastery in Westphalia.” Of the 
orations, nothing has been preserved, but Mr. Donne 
thinks something like the echoes of them are to be heard 
in the speeches of certain personages in the history. In 
his consideration of the character of the historian, he is, 
perhaps, too much inclined to favour him. Yet it is not 
to be admitted that there was any truth in Tertullian’s 
words: “ At enim idem Cornelius Tacitus sane ille men- 
daciorum loquacissimus.” 


A Memoir of the Goddards 

Jefferies. (Swindon, Coate.) 
A very useful contribution to the history of county 
families, and a tolerably complete history of that of 
Goddard,—a name which, we are told, indicates descent 
from Odin and from ancestors who united the offices of 
priest and king. In Arthur's Ltymological Dictionary, 
however, the word Godard God-like disposition ; to 
which is added, ‘‘ the name may be local, from ‘ Goddard,’ 
a mountain in Switzerland.” In Mr. F. Edmunds’s 
Traces of History in the Names of Places, “‘ Goddard, 
from Godred = ‘ good in counsel.’ ” 


Lays and Legends of the English Lai Country. By 
John P. White. (London, J. Russell Smith; Carlisle, 
Coward.) 

Tues lays and legends are modern versions,—and gener- 

ally graceful versions,—of stories that have long been 

current in our Lake Country. With Murray's Handbook 
for excursions, fine weather, and this volume at night in 
the excursionist’s inn, a pleasant and profitable month 
may be passed in that charming district. The poetry is 
good, and the annotations valuable and interesting; 
rather long, perhaps, as if the writer of them had taken 
his cue, for length, from the giant at St. Bees, who was 
four yards and a half long, his teeth half-a-foot, and his 
chine-bone capable of containing three pecks of oatmeal. 


of North Wilts. By R. 


R. R. R. writes: “I am collecting materials for a 
history of the Cheshire family of Croxton (of Croxton, 
Ravenscroft, Norley, &c.), and should be glad of any 
pedigrees, or references to works containing accounts or 
pedigrees of that family. The name has sometimes been 
written Croxon, and is, I believe, at present so spelt by 
a Shropshire branch of the family.” 

THE Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace will 
be CLOSED, as usual, for the recess, from the lst of Sep- 
tember, for six weeks. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books tole sent ¢ircct to 


the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name sud address are 


given for that purpose :— 


As retive Inquiry ixto THe Heamet Myst xp A ' 
London, 1850. 


Hirencocsn ’s Remarks vron Atcugemy ayy Tue Atcucnists. Doston, 


J. B. Morais’s Narcrea Pararie. 1°42. 


Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Cuam-Pion.— The antiquity of the term “ rook” in the 
game of chess is undoubted. The Pseudo-Ovidius, (cd. i. 
de Vetuld, names the pieces thus :— 
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‘Sex species saltus exercent, sex quoque scaci, 
Miles, et Alphinus, Roccus, Rex, Virgo, Pedesque. 
7 o + . o . ~ a 


” . * in campum vero secundum 


Tres alii saliunt, in rectum Roccus, eique 

Soli concessum est, ultra citraque salire.”’ 

N. G.—“ Setting the Thames on Fire” is a subject 
which “N. & Q.” thoroughly exhausted some years ago. 
Besides references already given, see 4" 8. vi. 39, 101, 144, 
223. 

Weston should consult the newspapers of the period for 
lists of the Directors. 

A. H. E.—By gavelkind, in Kent, at a father’s death, the 
land was divided among his sons; the youngest, in 
addition, inheriting the hearth. The custom is said to be 
not quite extinct in Kent. The writer of the Introduction 
to Murray's Handbook to Kent and Sussex, says, “‘ Gavel- 
kind exists in the immediate vicinity of London, and 
gives its name to the manor or township of Kentish Town.” 
The original name of the manor had nothing to do with 
Kent. In Palmer's St. Pancras, it is stated that the name, 
at the Conquest, was Cantelows or Kennistoune, and this 
is made equivalent to Cantelupe’s town, from the ancient 
Family by whom the manor was owned. 

CounTER-TEnor.— The words of the Stabat Mater are 
supposed to have been written by Jacopo Bendetti, of 
Umbria. In that city, in the thirteenth century, he was a 
flourishing lawyer, happily married. The sudden death 
of his wife turned him to religion, and sorrow inspired 
him with sympathy for the Mother of Sorrows. The 
Stabat, however, is not in Tresatti’s edition of Bendetti’s 
Works. J/r. Schwartz, in the August number of Mac- 
millan, points out that the “ Cur mundus militat,” which 
is undoubtedly Bendetti’s, is not to be found in Tresatti’s 
edition. 

A. A. 
seekimg : — 

** Sit meretrix Heléna, at sancta appelletur Heléna.” 


The following is, probably, the line you are 


BaL.—Dibdin’s song Monsieur Nongtong paw was 
sung in an entertainment, The General Election. Jn 
1796, in the Dictionary of Literary Conversation, a story 
similar to that in the song is told of a Parisian in Holland, 
who takes the answers to his questions as referring toa 
“ Mr. Kaniferstane,” and it is said to be an entirely new 
story. 

Arncu. T.—“ Feringhee,” denoting a Frank or European, 
is said, in Mr. Mounsey's Journey through the Caucasus, 
to be the corruy ted form of “ Varangia ns,” the body-quard 
of the Emperors at Constantinople, consisting of Danes, 
Norwegians, and English. It appears, from an article in 
the last Quarterly, that Harold Hardrada, the King of 
Norway, who was killed at the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
1066, had served several years in that formidable body. 

Several communications on Surnames have been duly 
received. 


“ Episcopal Titles” next week. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





——— 
Price Half-a-Crown, direct from Author, no stamps taken, 


ODDARD: a Memoir of the Goddards of North 
Wilts. Compiled from Ancient Reco’ 


rds, Registers. aod Family 
Papers. By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Coate, Swindon, Wilts, 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32., 44, 5¢., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 68. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6e. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Busines 
or Ad Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4. 64. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
free. 


(EstTaBiissep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, ies 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 


will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, pate | 
the best linen rags caly. pocseming great tenacity and durability, 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpama 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, of 
ture, entire absence of any eueanne matter or inj 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 

rties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the pa aa 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendom, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Regrodactions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
ansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound werk ip, and . 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wi drills, and fire. a 
rices, with ilfustrations of all sizes and qualities of Chubb’s 
trong-Room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, %% 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. 











—— 


ANILA CIGARS. — MESSRS. VENNING 

& CO., of 14, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consians 

ment of No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in’ excellent condition, in Bous 
of 500 each. Price 21. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied bY 


remittance. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 64. 














